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NE of the biggest celebrations in the history of Atchison took 
place back in 1860, when the town had a population of only a 
little over 2,500. The last rail of the Atchison and St. Joseph rail- 
road was laid on February 22, and although the road terminated on 
the east bank of the Missouri river opposite Atchison, and passengers 
and freight were brought into town on the railroad’s ferry, Atchison 
was the western-most point in the United States with rail connec- 
tions to the East. Chicago and St. Louis were now only 17 hours 
away.’ The railroad was the basis of Atchison’s claim to being the 
gateway to the golden West. 

The official celebration was held June 13. The Atchison Cham- 
pion reported that ten thousand people attended. Stores were 
decorated and banners spanned the streets. A salute of a hundred 
guns fired from the bluffs above town opened the day’s observance 
and this demonstration was repeated at frequent intervals through- 
out the day. Three bands accompanied the gigantic parade. The 
big feature of the parade was a large government freight wagon 
drawn by 29 yoke of oxen. The government contract freighter, 
Irwin, was decked out in Plains costume for the benefit of visiting 
Easterners. Decorated wagons carried pretty girls representing the 
various states of the Union. The parade marched out of town, prac- 
tically, to 12th Street, where ground was broken for the Atchison and 
Pike’s Peak railroad and for the Atchison, Fort Riley, and Fort 
Union railroad. Not another spadeful of earth was turned for a few 
years because of the war. 

The crowd then proceeded to the high ground south of White 
Clay creek overlooking the town, where speeches were delivered. 
Col. P. T. Abell was president of the day, S. C. Pomeroy was master 
of ceremonies, and Gen. B. F. Stringfellow gave the principal address 


Tre Rev. Peter Beckman, O.S.B., is professor of American history at St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison. 


1. Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, February 25, 1860. 
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—on the present and future greatness of Atchison. There were 12 
speakers, including the governor of Michigan and other dignitaries 
from Detroit, Chicago, Quincy, and Keokuk, not to mention the rep- 
resentatives from the towns around Atchison. After the speeches 
came the barbecue served up at six tables, each said to be 50 yards 
long. The gentlemen then retired to Holbert and Davis’ warehouse 
where a wine supper was served and 13 toasts were proposed and 
responded to at fashionable length. The unlucky number was no 
doubt avoided by a few informal additions. The day closed with a 
grand ball at A. S. Parker’s, probably Atchison’s largest warehouse at 
the time. If the world did not know that Atchison had a railroad, 
it was not the fault of the town’s promoters.” 

The founding of Atchison, like that of other towns in the new 
territory of Kansas, was first of all a speculative venture. Organized 
by Missourians like Peter Abell and the Stringfellows from the neigh- 
boring counties across the river, it was at first a Proslavery town. 
But the site also happened to be the westernmost point on the great 
bend of the Missouri—the place where men and goods transferred 
from steamboats for the journey across the Plains either by ox or 
mule train, or by stagecoach. Atchison was only a few miles from 
the great military road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Kearney 
and the West, and from the beginning the town vigorously adver- 
tised that immigrants and freighters could save days of travel by 
starting from Atchison. 

A small but significant Utah trade gave Atchison its first real 
growth in 1855, but this was nipped almost immediately by the 
political disturbances in the territory and by Atchison’s reputation 
as the home of the most violent Proslavery men. Forced to choose 
between business and political uniformity, the shareholders in the 
town company (most of them nonresidents) and the town’s busi- 
ness men were quick to soft-pedal politics and in 1857 were happy 
to sell controlling interest in the town as well as its newspaper to 
a group represented by S. C. Pomeroy, the shrewd agent of the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company.* Atchison was politically 
divided, but both groups were united in concentrating on the main 
business of “puffing the town” and increasing the value of their real 
estate. 

The overland trade to Utah was revived and to it was soon added 
the trade to the Pike’s Peak region and the other mining areas as 


2. Ibid., June 16, 1860. 


8. Edgar Langsdorf, “‘S. C. Pomeroy and the New England Emigrant Aid Company, 
1854-1858,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 7 (November, 1938), p. 394. 
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they were developed. The outbreak of the Civil War momentarily 
halted the growth of this trade, but it grew enormously in the last 
years of the war. Most of the freight by that time was brought to 
Atchison not by steamboat but by railroad. The board of trade 
claimed that between March 1, 1863, and November 1, of the same 
year, the railroad had brought 5,438,456 pounds of freight to Atchi- 
son, and by 1864 this figure had increased to 16,639,399 pounds.‘ 
Overland stage traffic and ox-train freighting reached their peak in 
1865 when the picturesque wagon trains hauled over ten thousand 
tons of goods out of Atchison to various Western markets from 
Santa Fe to Idaho.’ In the following year, when the Pacific rail- 
roads began to build seriously, this great trade disappeared from 
Atchison as suddenly and as completely as though it had been a 
bubble. By that time Atchison was ardently wooing railroads. 

Everyone had realized from the beginning that the answer to the 
needs of the West was railroads. Even as the exciting overland 
trade grew, every promoter was working for railroads. In the 
Kansas politics of the time every complexity had at root a simple 
explanation—the scramble for political control, patronage, and land. 
Railroads were the chief means of getting large areas of land, and 
only railroads would make the land increase in value. The develop- 
ment of railroads was soon a story of big speculators and big poli- 
tics, but Atchison’s first railroad has a peculiar interest because it 
is a story of little speculators and little politicians. If there were a 
girl in it the story of the Atchison and St. Joseph railroad would 
make a passable soap opera. 

The founders of Atchison, and particularly the Missouri share- 
holders in the town company, secured the charter from the Missouri 
legislature on December 11, 1855. At the time the purpose of the 
charter was merely to help sell town lots, but when S. C. Pomeroy 
bought control of Atchison, the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad 
was being built, and what better way to boost his town than by 
extending the railroad to Atchison? A new city charter was ob- 
tained February 12, 1858, and with considerable foresight it per- 
mitted Atchison to issue up to $200,000 worth of bonds for just 
such a railroad.’ At first an attempt was made to seek the co- 
operation of the Platte Valley railroad, but nothing came of the 
endeavor and Atchison decided to build its own railroad.‘ 

. Freedom’s Champion, November 17, 1864. 
. Atchison Daily Champion, January 3, 1866. 
Freedom’s Champion, January 8, 1859; January 26, 1865. 


. Ibid., February 27, 1858. 
. Ibid., March 6, April 24, 1858. 
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RAIL ROAD! 


THERE will be a Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of the Atchison & St. Joseph Railroad Company at Atch- 
ison, on SATURDAY, 


THE 8TH DAY OF AUGUST, 1857. 


A new Board of Directors and Officers will be elected. All whe 
feel an interest in the Road are invited to attend. 


S. C. POMEROY, Pres. 
P. T. ABELL, Sec’ry. 
Atchison, July 28, 1857. 


A REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF THE BROADSIDES ISSUED BY THE 
ATCHISON & St. Jo— RAmLRoOAD 








The original, preserved by the Kansas State Historical Society, is 13” x 14%". 


In the Champion’s version of the story, as soon as little Atchison’s 
noble ambition became known, numerous villains in St. Joseph began 
to hatch plots. Mayor M. Jeff Thompson and other rascals were 
alleged to have held an indignation meeting in which abusive words 
were hurled at Atchison.” St. Joseph next pretended that Missouri 
law would not permit Atchison’s road to use the same gauge of track 
as that used by the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad.'® When this 
canard was exposed, St. Joseph tried to throttle Atchison by building 


9. Ibid., January 26, 1865. 
10. Ibid., January 1, 1859. 
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a road of its own, the Palmetto and Roseport (later known as the 
Marysville and Elwood ), but after laying a few miles of track it ran 
out of money."! A St. Joseph editor attempted to explain the situ- 
ation by stating that the opposition was caused by the baseless fear 
that the road would make St. Joseph a way station and by the 
“Champion's reckless abuse of persons on this side of the river.” }* 

Meanwhile plucky little Atchison voted 109 to 5 to issue $100,000 
worth of bonds to subscribe to the stock of the Atchison and St. 
Joseph railroad.1* The city council elected Mayor Pomeroy (who 
was also President Pomeroy of the railroad) as the city’s agent and 
authorized him to unload the city’s ten per cent bonds at no less 
than 75 cents on the dollar.'* In a period of depression the council 
was being outrageously optimistic. 

A contract to start building was awarded to local contractors, and 
work was said to have started in May over near Rushville.!° The 
formal commencement of the Atchison and St. Joseph railroad was 
celebrated on June 23, 1858, with a barbecue, and a ball at the new 
hotel with music by the St. Joseph brass and string band. (In the 
columns of the Champion St. Joseph had only two classes of citizens: 
villains and musicians.) The occasion was improved by a special 
sale of lots, and in proof of good faith there was a graded mile of 
right of way on the Missouri side of the river opposite Atchison, 
complete with wheelbarrows, shovels, and Irishmen.’® A _ short 
time later Mayor Pomeroy, Thaddeus Hyatt, and others laid out 
the town of Winthrop on the six hundred acres across the river 
from Atchison.'*? By 1860 it boasted three hotels, six steam saw- 
mills, a number of saloons, stores, and houses.'® 

Atchison’s bonds, however, seemed to move even more slowly than 
the railroad. In January, 1859, the Champion stated that $20,000 
worth of the city’s bonds had been sold to some “heavy capitalists” 
for 75 cents, but there was no truth to the story."* The bonds had 
been sent to New York, but somehow bonds with little more than 
one voter behind each thousand dollars seemed to find no market, 
even with ten per cent interest, and at 75 cents on the dollar. Finally, 


11. The History of Buchanan County, Missouri (Union Historical Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
1881), p. 579. 
12. The Weekly West, St. Joseph, Mo., May 8, June 5, 1859. 


13. Freedom’s Champion, March 20, 1858; September 7, 1861; August 8, 1863. The 
number of voters was not publicized in 1858. 


14. Ibid., September 7, 1861. 
15. Ibid., May 8, 15, 1858. 
16. Ibid., June 26, 1858. 
17. Ibid., July 31, 1858. 
18. Ibid., March 3, 1860. 
Ibid., January 22, 1859. 
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in February, 1859, the city’s agent Pomeroy, who had been author- 
ized to dispose of the bonds at no less than 75 cents, arranged with 
President Pomeroy of the Atchison and St. Joseph for the railroad 
to accept the bonds at 70 cents. So Atchison received a certificate 
for $70,000 worth of stock in its railroad. To pay its bills and raise 
a little cash the railroad disposed of the bonds at 50 cents (except for 
$10,000 worth, for which it got 60 cents). Over half of the bonds 
went to a Colonel Fauntleroy of Virginia, a third went to the con- 
tractors, a few bonds paid official salaries, and the remainder found 
local buyers.*° 

In April the railroad called a special meeting for the purpose of 
raising funds. The Champion reported that as a result of the meet- 
ing $10,000 more had been subscribed.*! It seems that at most 
about $36,000 of outside money had been added to the $51,000 
realized on Atchison’s bonds.22. In short, Atchison had only about 
$4,300 per mile, and railroads could not be built that cheaply. 

Luckily, a group in Missouri, headed by Col. William Osborne 
and Davis Carpenter, Jr., possessed a charter, the Platte County 
railroad, to which the legislature of Missouri had promised $350,000 
in bonds for a road from Kansas City to St. Joseph, and a similar sum 
for a road from St. Joseph to the Iowa line.** By taking over the 
graded right of way of the Atchison and St. Joseph railroad, the 
gentlemen could collect their bonds so much sooner. 

On July 19, 1859, Pomeroy sold the Atchison and St. Joseph line 
to the Platte County railroad for five dollars and the promise to 
complete the road. The details of the agreement were arranged in 
a contract of July 15, 1859, by which the Atchison and St. Joseph 
agreed to finish the roadbed including the furnishing of ties, chairs 
and spikes; while the Platte County was to furnish everything else 
and was to pay the shareholders of the Atchison and St. Joseph share 
for share in stock.2* Despite delays and obstructions, the last spike 
was finally driven in 1860.2° Meanwhile the Weston and Atchison 
railroad had also come under the same benign influence and was 
completed in May, 1861; in effect serving Fort Leavenworth during 
the war.”® 

Even before the road was completed to St. Joseph the governor of 

20. Ibid., September 7, 1861. 

21. Ibid., April 2, 1859. 

22. Atchison Daily Champion, October 5, 1865. 


23. Freedom’s Champion, February 23, 1865. 

24. Ibid., September 7, 1861. The deed is recorded in “Buchanan County Deeds, 
Book V,” p. 66. 
25. Ibid., February 4, 18, 1860. 
26. Ibid., June 1, 1861. 
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Missouri delivered the promised bonds to the Platte County railroad 
in spite of scattered cries of fraud.2*_ The name of the combined rail- 
roads was originally the Platte County railroad, but since this was 
altogether too unimpressive for “town puffing,” the local papers gave 
what grandeur they could to the unfortunate name by referring to 
it as the Platte Country railroad.2* The Missouri legislature finally 
made the change legal.”® 

If the citizens of Atchison depended on the Champion for infor- 
mation, they knew nothing of the affairs of their pet railroad up to 
this point. But during the first year of the Civil War, before Mis- 
souri was finally secured, both railroad and river communications 
with the East were disrupted and business in Atchison seems to 
have been rather bad. The tax on the city’s railroad bonds was 
two-thirds delinquent and the citizens began to ask questions and 
to look for a way out of the difficulty. 

The city hoped that Colonel Fauntleroy of Virginia, who held 
over half of the bonds, could be declared disloyal and that he need 
not be paid—but he was unfortunately adjudged loyal.*® It was 
argued that Pomeroy’s sale of the bonds at 70 cents had been illegal, 
or if that would not relieve the city of its debt, perhaps the territorial 
legislature had had no right to give the city a charter permitting 
such generous bond issues. A committee was appointed by the city 
council to investigate what had actually taken place in the building 
of the Atchison and St. Joseph railroad and to determine whether or 
not the city’s bonds were legal. The committee suggested leaving 
the latter question to the courts.*? 

The district court, upheld by the state supreme court, decided 
that the bonds were Atchison’s legal obligation. The court stated 
that although Pomeroy’s sale of the bonds at 70 cents was a clear 
violation of the city’s charter, the fact that the city had raised taxes 
for the bonds had ratified the acts of its agent.** So Atchison was 
responsible for its bonded indebtedness, its railroad had been 
mysteriously swallowed by another, and the committee reported 
that although Colonel Abell had $70,000 worth of stock of the Platte 
Country railroad ready to deliver to the city’s agent, it was “in market 
valueless.” *8 

27. The Weekly West, September 3, December 10, 1859. 


28. Freedom’s Champion, December 1, 1860 (advertisement). 
29. Act of March 23, 1863, Laws of the State of Missouri, 1862, Regular Session, 22d 


General Assembly, p. 107 

30. Freedom’s Champion, September 14, 1861; Daily Champion, October 25, 1865. 
31. Freedom’s Champion, September 7, 1861. 

82. Ibid., November 24, 1864; February 2, 1865. 

33. Ibid., September 7, 1861. 
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All was quiet until 1864 when the legislature of Missouri decided 
that the Platte Country’s failure to pay interest on its loan demanded 
drastic action. There were even rumors that the bonds had, in effect, 
been stolen.** The legislature ordered the governor to sell the 
Platte Country railroad in order to recover the state’s loan.** Atchi- 
son’s hero, General Stringfellow, informed his fellow citizens that 
this was merely a plot of “unscrupulous citizens of that played-out 
town, St. Joseph,” who schemed to get the Platte Country in order 
to build an airline road to Kansas City and cut off Atchison and 
Weston.*® 

To hear the general tell it, the Missouri villains were no match 
for him. He claimed that the Platte Country stock had never been 
delivered to Atchison; that he, in fact, had prevented delivery, thus 
enabling Atchison to recover its railroad. When the schemers in 
St. Joseph began their move in the Missouri legislature, General 
Stringfellow informed Colonel Osborne, president of the Platte 
Country, that the sale of 1859 had been illegal, and demanded sur- 
render of the road before the state’s sale, or he would sue. String- 
fellow admitted that Atchison owed somebody for the rails and the 
rest of the railroad above the roadbed. Facts of a kind not im- 
mediately apparent, and logic other than legal persuaded him that 
the debt was due not to the Platte Country railroad, nor to the state 
of Missouri, but to his friend, Davis Carpenter, Jr., the superintend- 
ent of the Platte Country railroad.** The old directors of the Atchi- 
son and St. Joseph railroad authorized Stringfellow to give Car- 
penter stock “not to exceed that owned by the then stockholders” 
if this would secure the return of the road. Stringfellow gave Car- 
penter one share more than that and control of the road,** and then 
claimed ten per cent of the city’s stock as his fee. Colonel Osborne 
surrendered the road on August 10, 1864.°° There was a reorganiza- 
tion meeting of the stockholders of the Atchison and St. Joseph rail- 
road, and General Stringfellow was elected president.*® Carpenter 
continued as superintendent of the Atchison and St. Joseph and the 
Weston and Atchison railroads. Colonel Osborne moved to Atchison 
and was made an official of the Atchison and Pike’s Peak railroad. 

It was a glorious victory. Carpenter had been repaid for building 


84. Ibid., January 26, 1865. 

85. Act of February 12, 1864, Laws of the State of Missouri, 1863, Adjourned Session, 
22d General Assembly, p. 58. 

86. Freedom’s Champion, January 26, 1865. 

87. Atchison Daily Champion, October 12, 1865. 

88. Ibid., October 5, 1865. 

89. Ibid., October 13, 1865. Although the index indicates a recording in 1864 in 
“Buchanan County Deeds, Book X,” p. 424, no record of the transfer could be found. 

40. Freedom’s Champion, September 1, 1864. 
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a railroad with Missouri’s money, Stringfellow had been rewarded 
for saving it from its enemies, and, although it had really lost control, 
Atchison in a sense could call its railroad its own again—if there had 
been no sale in 1859. Only the state of Missouri seemed unim- 
pressed. Whatever kind of title Osborne had given Stringfellow, it 
did not prevent the sale of the Platte Country railroad in St. Joseph 
on September 5, 1864. The state of Missouri was the only bidder.*! 
However, as Governor Hall recounted the events in his biennial 
message, the Platte Country turned over to the state only that part 
of the railroad north of St. Joseph—a miserable short line to Sa- 
vannah that barely made expenses. The line south of St. Joseph, 
whose earnings, the governor insisted, were large, had been sur- 
rendered to the Atchison and St. Joseph and the Weston and Atchison 
railroads. The governor considered the conduct of the directors 
“most extraordinary,” and “not being able to appreciate either the 
justice or the legality of this position,” he brought suit for the re- 
covery of the roads.*” 

General Stringfellow later assured his fellow citizens that in spite 
of a prejudiced judge and the threats of the mob in St. Joseph, he 
had won the freedom of the Atchison and St. Joseph railroad, but in 
defiance of law, the governor of Missouri then seized “our property” 
by military force.*? The facts were somewhat less gaudy than 
General Stringfellow painted them. The circuit court of Buchanan 
county granted the state’s petition for the appointment of a receiver, 
but only to receive the net earnings of the roads. The control of the 
railroads was left in the hands of Carpenter and his friends.** Gov- 
ernor Hall explained that the state had been unable to get writs of 
injunction and attachment because bond had to be filed in order 
to obtain such writs, but Missouri law made no provision for anyone 
to execute a bond for the state. Meanwhile, the little railroads 
coolly submitted to the receiver accounts in which the receipts were 
always just shaded by the expenditures. If the governor needed 
further evidence, the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad’s informal 
offer to rent the roads for some $46,000 a year convinced him that 
the state was being robbed.** 

Meanwhile, Governor Hall, who as a St. Joseph man was easily 
portrayed as a villain by General Stringfellow, was succeeded by 

41. The Morning Herald, St. Joseph, Mo., September 6, 1864. 

42. G. G. Avery and F. C. Shoemaker, eds., Messages and Proclamations of the Gover- 
nors of the State of Missouri, v. 4, pp. 20, 21. 

43. Atchison Daily Champion, October 13, 1865. 

44. “Order Book No. 7,” pp. 532-534, circuit clerk’s office, Buchanan county courthouse, 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
45. Avery and Shoemaker, op. cit., pp. 22, 23. 
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Governor Fletcher whose disinterestedness was less easily impugned. 
The new governor showing little respect for the things sacred to 
lawyers, promptly set aside the receiver appointed by the court, 
and took over all three railroads or the entire Platte Country from 
Weston north in the interest of the public welfare.*° The St. Joseph 
Herald and Tribune commented that this made “a rich thing for 
lawyers.” ** The legislature added what legality it could to the pro- 
ceedings by ordering the governor to seize the Platte Country rail- 
road a month after he had already done so.** 

The real reason for the seizure, General Stringfellow hastened to 
assure his Atchison audience, was that Governor Fletcher had been 
misled by ex-Governor Hall, who had pledged the people of St. 
Joseph that he would sell Atchison’s railroad so that it could be torn 
up, thus preventing the construction of the Atchison and Pike’s Peak 
railroad and clearing the way for St. Joseph to receive a Pacific rail- 
road grant from congress. As proof the general pointed out that the 
excuse of the Missouri legislature for the sale was nonpayment of 
the interest on $700,000, whereas other roads had paid no interest on 
nearly $20,000,000 but no sale had been threatened.*® While Gen- 
eral Stringfellow was throwing dust in the eyes of his fellow citizens 
at Atchison by portraying some prominent men of St. Joseph as utter 
villains, the council of that city in solemn session passed a set of 
resolutions in which General Stringfellow and his companions were 
referred to as “those cormorants who are revelling in their ill-gotten 
gains. °° 

In spite of the unfair tactics of the governor of Missouri, General 
Stringfellow carried on as Atchison’s champion. He offered to com- 
promise. At first he had hoped to pay less than a hundred thousand 
dollars, which, he claimed, was all that had been spent on the two 
little railroads. This offer was rejected and the general was hurt to 
think that Atchison’s railroad, which had had nothing to do with the 
use or misuse of Missouri’s bonds, should, nevertheless, be held 
responsible for them. He next offered to buy the roads south of 
St. Joseph for the $350,000 plus interest that was due to Missouri, if 
he could pay off any time before 1880 in depreciated Missouri bonds 

46. Ibid., p. 187, message of January 12, 1865. 


47. The Morning Herald and Tribune, St. Joseph, January 11, 1865. 


48. Act of February 10, 1865, Laws of the State of Missouri, 1864, 23d General As- 
sembly, pp. 97, 98 

49. Atchison eo Champion, October 12, 1865. ng? Governor Fletcher’s inaugural 
address, January 2, 1865, Avery and Shoemaker, op. cit., p. 62. An act for the sale of 
other defaulting railroads was passed February 19, 1866, Laws of the State of Missouri, 
1865, Adjourned Session, 23d General Assembly, p. 108. 


50. The Morning Herald and Tribune, January 28, 1865. 
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worth about 56 cents on the dollar at that time.®! This would leave 
Missouri with the other half of the debt and practically no railroad. 
The Herald & Tribune claimed that this bill almost passed the legis- 
lature except for carelessness on the part of Stringfellow’s managers, 
who consented to a brief postponement. In the meantime a substi- 
tute bill was prepared, which would permit John Corby and the 
St. Joseph group to buy the Platte Country railroad. This bill, 
however, did not offer Missouri any better prospect of recovering 
its loans.°* 

These maneuvers are practically unrecognizable in General String- 
fellow’s account of them to his fellow citizens of Atchison. The 
general's story was that he was on the verge of getting a compro- 
mise on terms easy to pay from revenue, when he was stabbed in the 
back by a report that Atchison was not 100 percent behind him. A 
telegram from Atchison reassured the legislature, “but folly and 
treachery had had its [sic] effect.” °* The general had to accept the 
entire road, the whole debt of $868,000 to Missouri, and an obliga- 
tion to build to Kansas City and to the Iowa line within a specified 
time.** And this was to be done by a railroad that needed new 
rolling stock, was in urgent need of repairs, and at the same time had 
to produce a large sum of money quickly for its first payment to 
Missouri. 

Talk of the onerous conditions of the compromise act of February 
18, 1865, caused Atchison’s city council to appoint George Fairchild 
to get the facts and to explain to the city what had happened to its 
railroad. Fairchild’s report of October 2 was critical of General 
Stringfellow’s procedure and particularly of his peculiar stock deal 
with Carpenter.» The general resented this and used up most of 
the available space in the Champion for four days in presenting his 
colorful and frequently imaginative tale of how he had bled in the 
defense of Atchison’s interests, while ungrateful Atchisonians ac- 
cused him of selling out to Osborne and Carpenter.*® It was quite 
a dust storm and more legal comedy was to follow. 

January 1, 1866, came and no payment was made to Missouri. 
The governor seized the road on January 3, and advertised that the 
railroad would be sold again.5* In a message to the legislature the 

51. Ibid., January 24, 1865. 

52. Ibid., February 3, 1865. 


53. Atchison Daily Champion, October 13, 14, 1865. 
54. Act of February 18, 1865, Laws of the State of Missouri, 1864, 23d General As- 
sembly, pp. 98-103. 
55. Atchison Daily Champion, October 5, 1865. 
56. Ibid., October 11-14, 1865. 
57. Ibid., January 21, 1866. 
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governor claimed that General Stringfellow and his group did not 
represent bona fide stockholders and consequently had no equity 
which need be respected. By a new sale the governor hoped finally 
to settle the question of title to the roads.** On April 21, the day 
of the sale, Atchison’s defenders with sly smiles were on hand in 
St. Joseph. The hour of the sale approached, our heroes performed 
various feats of legal magic, the governor called off the sale and went 
home.*® 

The governor had thought that the state had a mortgage on the 
railroads, but in this he was mistaken. The state could buy the 
entangled roads as a unit, but only by paying the full sum Missouri 
claimed, thus benefiting only the stockholders. The several roads 
could be sold separately, but the titles were hopelessly confused. 
The compromise act had failed to provide a mode of foreclosure so 
that resort to the courts was necessary to enforce collection. And 
when Stringfellow had offered $100,000 in greenbacks, plus interest 
and costs (which the governor had rejected because it was only a 
fraction of the sum due), he had legally prevented sale of the roads. 
All this the attorney general of Missouri, who had been ill at the time 
of the sale, gave as his belated opinion to the discomfited governor.” 
After the event, in his first biennial message, the governor claimed 
that the railroads had made a part payment and had begun to ex- 
tend the roads so that the state’s loans seemed sufficiently secure to 
make the sale unnecessary, though he also admitted that legal en- 
tanglements had prevented the sale.™ 

Missouri's real complaint was that the conglomerate confusion of 
the Atchison and St. Joseph, Weston and Atchison, and Platte Coun- 
try railroads was preventing the building of a railroad from Kansas 
City up the Missouri river. Headway was finally made in 1867. 
The roads were mortgaged for two and a half million dollars of New 
York money,® and another compromise act in the Missouri legisla- 
ture consolidated them into the Missouri Valley railroad on March 8, 
1867. A year later another act permitted the road to retire its 
debt to Missouri through a generous credit given for each five miles 
of new construction. In 1870 the road was consolidated with the 

58. Message of January 15, 1866, Avery and Shoemaker, op. cit., pp. 199, 200. 

59. The Morning Herald, April 22, 1866. 

60. Atchison Daily Champion, June 1, 1866. 

61. January 4, 1867, Avery and Shoemaker, op. cit., p. 98. 

62. Atchison Daily Champion, February 6, 1867. 


63. Laws of the State of Missouri, 1867, 24th General Assembly, pp. 135-139. 


64. Act of March 17, 1868, ibid., 1868, Adjourned Session, 24th General Assembly, 
pp. 107-111. 
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St. Joseph and Council Bluffs, becoming the Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and Council Bluffs railroad.™ 

By that time the stock owned by Atchison, what with reorganiza- 
tions, Carpenter, Stringfellow, and what not, was down to $23,333.33 
book value. After advertising for bids, the city had rejected an offer 
of 60 cents on the dollar in city bonds—an offer that represented 
about 30 cents on the dollar in cash. There were suggestions that 
the stock be given to anyone willing to extend the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe to Atchison.®* Nevertheless, Acting Mayor B. P. Wag- 
gener was sharply criticized when, after a hurried meeting of the 
council, the stock was sold for 40 cents to John Price, agent for 
Pickering Clark, an official of the Kansas City, St. Joseph and Coun- 
cil Bluffs railroad. Everyone concluded that the stock must be due 
for a rise.* 

Atchison really had no ground for complaint. She was extra- 
ordinarily fortunate to have had a railroad before the Civil War, 
and the wonder was that the road had been built at all. She had 
spent future taxes for an important bit of transportation; it had given 
her a real advantage over neighboring towns for a few years, and 
besides it had been built mostly with Missouri’s money. 

65. The History of Buchanan County, Missouri, p. 580. 


66. Atchison Daily Champion and Press, September 28, 1870. 
67. Ibid., September 23, 28, 1870. 











Letters of a Free-State Man in Kansas, 1856 
Edited by NATHAN SMITH 
INTRODUCTION 


UCH attention has been given to the political and ideological 
aspects of the struggle in Kansas between the Proslavery and 
Free-State forces in 1855-1856. Several letters written by a Free- 
State settler’ interned in an army camp in Kansas, together with 
what is known of his activities there prior to his imprisonment, in- 
dicate that there was another aspect to the relationship between Pro- 
slavery and Free-State men. 

On May 27, 1856, at a bipartisan meeting of landholders on Potta- 
watomie creek, called as a result of the slaughter three days earlier 
of five people by John Brown and his friends, Henry H. Williams, 
a Free-State settler, was elected secretary of a committee to take 
action against recurrence of such an event. The committee ex- 
pressed its disapprobation of the John Brown atrocities and resolved 
that the settlers would “from this time lay aside all sectional and 
political feelings and act together as men of reason and common 
sense, determined to oppose all men who are so ultra in their views 
as to denounce men of opposite opinions.” ? 

On that same day, Williams was indicted in Lykins county, to- 
gether with John Brown, Jr., charged with “conspiracy to resist the 
collection of taxes.”* A few days later he was arrested‘ and after 
detention in various prisons was transferred, on June 23, 1856, to the 
army camp near Lecompton.5 There the men who had been in- 
dicted for treason by Judge Lecompte’s grand jury in the first week 
of May, 1856, were also imprisoned. 

The arrest of Williams was a direct result of the conflict between 
the Proslavery legislature elected on March 30, 1855, and the Topeka 
legislature, which was organized on December 15, 1855, by the Free- 
State forces. Governor Robinson of Lawrence, who was among the 
treason prisoners, testified that on Williams’ arrival at the camp 
near Lecompton he exonerated the men killed by John Brown and 


NATHAN SMirTH, a native of Chicago, is a fellow in history at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana and Chicago. 


1. The original letters are in the possession of Prof. Richard Hooker, Roosevelt College, 
Chicago, Ill. 

2. Charles Robinson, The Kansas Conflict (New York, 1892), p. 275. 

8. G. W. Brown, Reminiscences of Old John Brown (Rockford, 1880), p. 30. 

4. D. W. Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), p. 119. 

5. Sara T. L. Robinson, Kansas . . . (Boston, 1856), p. 304. Brown, op. cit., 
p. 30, gives an earlier date for his arrival but inasmuch as he wrote 20 years later and Robin- 
son wrote the same year the later date is possibly the more accurate. 

6. William Phillips, The Conquest of Kansas by Missouri and Her Allies (Boston, 
1856), p. 350. 
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company of any provocation for the attack.’ Evidently, for Williams, 
some considerations were beyond partisan definition. 

That feeling was not limited to Free-State men. On July 31, 
1856, Williams wrote that in the face of a common danger (ruffian 
raids), “the proslavery men in Lecompton . . . are trying to 
compromise [and] get up vigilance committees &c with the free 
state men.” 

Williams’ letters and activities are an indication that there was 
a common ground between Proslavery and Free-State men. It was 
not more extensive partly because the settlers had come to the terri- 
tory already labeled. Incidents which normally would have been 
considered a product of frontier conditions were therefore magni- 
fied out of all proportion to their importance. The killing of Dow 
by Coleman, referred to by Williams, for example, had its roots 
in a complicated boundary dispute.* The attack on Perkins seems 
to have been due as much to a desire to rob him as to an antagonism 
over slavery.2 In many of the other incidents—stealing cattle and 
horses from Free-State men; confiscating property of Free-State 
settlers on Stranger creek; stealing teams sent from Lawrence to 
Leavenworth for provisions—gain seems to have been a strong 
motive. 

Tue LETTERS 


Camp Sackett near Lecompton July 31 1856 

I sent a letter yesterday to Gerry by a man on his way to Boston 
& also a letter to Sarah Wilks but directed it in my haste to Sarah 
Aldrich it makes but little difference however I would write to 
all my friends if I did not dislike to write so much. A proslavery 
man and daughter from North Carolina called to see us last week 
came up from Lawrence in a wagon belonging to a Mr Chapman a 
member of the bogus legislature upon their return an altercation 
took place between Wilson (Carolinian) and Chapman about 
price of carriage hire & Chapman struck Wilson over the head with 
a club & Wilson died same day Wilson [sic] is under arrest at 
Lecompton but will probably get clear as he is “all right on the goose” 
A Dagurreian in Lawrence named Perkins taking a walk one even- 
ing last week was acosted by three Ruffians half mile from town & 
asked “where he lived” he replied in Lawrence the Ruff pre- 
sented a pistol & fired Perkins knocked the pistol in the air & 


7. Charles Robinson, op. cit., p. 275. 


8. O. N. Merrill, “A True History of the Kansas Wars,” The Magazine of History, 
Cincinnati, v. 45 (1856, No. 178, reprinted 1932), pp. 15-23; Frank W. Blackmar, The 
Life of Charles Robinson (Topeka, 1902), pp. 137, 138. 

9. See, also, Sara Robinson, op. cit., p. 320. 
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returned the fire but was immediately knocked down with a pistol 
& robbed of $40, in cash watch &c & stamped & kicked untill nearly 
dead & lies in a very precarious situation yet The bogus laws are 
not feared by the proslavery men or regarded by the free state men 

The proslavery men in Lecompton are frightened to death keep 
guard around their town every night for fear of an attack & are 
trying to compromise get up vigilance committees &c with the 
free state men Marshall Fain '® from Lecompton arested a man 
near Lawrence for horse stealing before he got to Lecompton with 
his prisenor he was rescued by two of his friends but the man 
wanted the matter investigated and went on with the marshall 
Fain went to Lawrence for witnesses they were busy & could not 
come up so the marshall came to our camp for soldiers to help him 
a doz went down with him but could not find any of the witnesses 
although Fain at one time when at a distance from the soldiers 
saw one of the men that he wanted & conversed with him but when 
he bro’t the soldiers he wasn’t thar One of the men that the 
marshall suppoeneied came into camp after the Marshall left with 
his posse & staid two or three hours 

The last I heard from Potowatomie there was a company of 
United States troops camped about six miles from my claim near 
Partridges Some of the most obnoxious proslavery settlers had 
left & dare not come back others had moved together in companies 
and were in a continual state of alarm (the wicked flee when no 
man pursueth) The imprisonment of Gov Robinson ™ and others 
here is making political capital for Fremont so mote it be, you 
can send or deliver a copy of the account of my arrest and imprison- 
ment which I sent to you; to the Fredonia Censor and please state 
that I am from or rather bro’t up in Chantangne (for political effect) 

5 buggies one two horse wagon and one saddle horse hitched in 
front of our tents just now they bro’t us green corn grapes apples 
beets cucumbers squashes &c We have glorious news from the 
house of representatives to day but we have nothing to expect from 
the senate or administration untill the 4th of March next when we 
do expect everything How does Hank Dunbar & father vote or 
all the old fogies of my acquaintance & uncle John Mott I have a 
great notion to write to Jon Mott jr Had a heavy rain night be- 


10. W. P. Fain was a United States deputy marshal assigned to Kansas. On May 21, 
1856, he led a posse into Lawrence and arrested some of the Free-State men indicted for 
treason, 

11. Charles Robinson, a Free-State leader, held the title of governor in the Topeka 
government. Early in May, 1855, indictments for treason were issued against all its 
members. As a result Robinson was imprisoned at the camp near Lecompton until September 
10, 1856, when he was freed on bail. 
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fore last which was needed and will do a great deal of good 
Shannon }* begins to curry favor of the free state men 10 days 
since he tried to cut us off from all communication from our friends 

Judge Scuylers popularity is hurt in Kansas on account of his 
timidity in times of danger or rather his conservatism or prudence, 
men that in the earlier days of Kansas were considered rash and 
imprudent are now the most popular. The stirring times that we 
have had the past few weeks has shown who are the men to be 
relied upon in every emergency and they will be remembered | 
think 

When the General assembly convened at Topeka on the 4th of 
July there was a quorum present but only 17 in the lower house 
answered to their names & the senate did not call the roll I laid 
my plans to escape the night of the 3d so as to be there on the 
4th but Mr Brown the editor '* remonstrated against my going he 
said that it would only be harder for those that remained as they 
would be closer confined none of the rest of the prisenors objected 
to my going but I believe that Brown is a coward notwithstanding 
all his boasting what he would do if his press was mobbed for it 
was only the week before that he talked of escaping himself and 
going to Alton and starting his paper & none of the prisenors ob- 
jected to his going but rather wished that he would We could 
escape any night now, if we chose but we have such a kind captain 
now that we do not want to get him into trouble 


Camp Sackett, Co. B. US Cavalry near Lecompton Aug 2d 1856 
Hurrah! a letter from Highland Eagle Peekskill April lst fathers 
journals with a line from Emily May 3lst fathers letter to Sherman- 
ville July 3d & to Lecompton July 4th all rec'd this morn the first 
I have recd since I have been a prisoner I took them into my tent 
& lay down on my blanket & read them rolled over on my face 
& shed tears copiously better to relieve nature in this way than 
to have the blues for a week Hiram is dead Delia recovering 
from her burns_ what does this mean I have heard nothing poor 
Hipe he might better have come to Kansas Geo in Cleveland Ri 
in Delanti well well I hope that I shall hear from you oftener 


12. Wilson Shannon was appointed governor of Kansas territory in September, 1855. 
He recognized the Shawnee Mission legislature and supported Judge Lecompte’s efforts 
to disband the Topeka government. 

13. George W. Brown was the editor of the Herald of Freedom, a Free-Soil paper 
published in Lawrence and circulated in the North. He was arrested for treason and 
interned in the camp near Lecompton along with the other treason prisoners. 
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now dont sent to Lecompton we have to get an order from Jones 
or Darn-old son * to get them & that is humiliating 

I have not paid much for counsel & do not intend to pay any more 
for a very good reason that I have not got it to pay I understand 
that there is a large amount of money being raised in the States 
for the relief of Kansas sufferers this is well & is much needed but 
I am afraid that those that most deserve the relief will be less likely 
to recive assistance than those that are less deserving there are 
those here that have always been ready to sacrifice anything & 
everything for the good of Kansas & have had to bear the brunt of 
the battle often sacrificeing property always time & often life _ they 
are generally unassuming & diflident about putting themselves 
forward as objects of charity even in so just a cause I am owing 
about $15 or $16 which I borrowed & expended in the war or for 
counsel fees but I look forward for a brighter day a comeing & If 
John Mott or Langworthy or Dunbar are friends of mine they will 
come to my assistance by voting for Fremont and Freedom [I tell 
them that the administration is as corrupt as the Bottomless pit & all 
our appressors are working scheeming & fighting for its continuance 
in power with Buchanan for a leader & slavery for a motto they are 
trying to ride rough shod over the freemen of Kansas 

It is now raining furiously & I cannot find a dry place to write in 
the tent Dietzler‘® was writing too but has stopped on account 
of the rain Judge Smith '? who occupies the tent with D & I is 
dodging the drops as they come through the tent he has had the 
ague since he has been a prisoner but he is nearly well at pres- 
ent “Deizler says d—n the scoundrels, Pierce at the head of them 
for attempting to enforce those infernal laws” By the by Commis- 
sioner Hangland [Hoagland?] who committed me to prison has 
fled the country between the light of two days the storm has ceased 
& D has resumed his writing he is a good fellow _ has had the blues 
once, did not speak for nearly a week but is cheerful now We are 
to have preaching here tomorrow the Rev Mr Nute from Law- 
rence is to speak and a choir will come up _ it will be a relief to the 
monotony of our prison life Some of the prisoners have recd 
cheering letters from Reeder Holloday Klotz & others of our friends 
that are in the east some of them stumping for Fremont 

Chapman who killed Wilson (Carolinian) spoke of in a former 

14. Samuel J. Jones was the sheriff of Douglas county who, on May 21, 1856, with a 
posse destroyed books, local newspaper offices, and important buildings in Lawrence. 

15. Israel B. Donaldson was the first United States marshal of Kansas territory. 

16. G. W. Deitzler was a general in the Free-State militia who was arrested on May 
21, 1856, for treason. 


17. G. W. Smith was a member of the Topeka government also arrested on May 21 
for treason. 
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letter is out of prison on $3000, straw bail while a free state man 
arested for horse stealing will not be admitted to bail by the bogus 
authorities so it goes One of the tents in camp occupied by 
Editor Brown has rents in it made with a bowy knife in the hands 
of Coleman the murder of Dow '*_I have just examined the tent it 
has 8 cuts in it from the top nearly to the bottom since sewed 
up the tents belongs to the father in law of Brown who lives near 
Hickory Point near where Coleman lived Coleman is hanging 
about Westport and comes up into the territory with a gang of 
maurauders occasionally & drives off cattle and horses only week 
before last he drove off two horses for Browns father in law and 11 
others were missing from that vicinity at the same time Coleman 
sent up word to Gleason (Brown relative) that he could have his 
horses by comeing to Westport & taking them No doubt that there 
has exaggerated accounts of affairs in Kansas been published but 
have not seen anything that would exceed the reality I have not 
met with any personal violence since I have been in the territory 
but I have seen the time when my life would not have been con- 
sidered worth much by many in my situation 

I understand that quite a large number of Alabamians have settled 
on the Potowatomie since I have been a prisoner but a number have 
died & the others discouraged If there can anything be gleaned 
from the above worthy of insertion in the Censor put it in by all 
means let there be light I would direct this to Geo but I do not 
know what office he is in Do write to Aunt Eliza nearly all the 
facts of the case in the murder of Brown Dow Barber Stewart Jones 
Cantrell & H are true & if she wants a faithfull account of our 
troubles let her read the report of the Investigating committee 





Camp Sackett. Sunday Aug. 24th 

250 dragoons arrived at Lecompton this morning from Fort Riley 
there is one company of artillery there and all of the first regiment of 
Cavalry Colonel Jonson is in command and has orders to keep his 
force together what they intend to do is more than I can sur- 
mise JI hear it rumored that 4000 missourians are prepared to come 
up and sweep every abolitionist out of the territory 25th 200 
Topeka boys went down last night, the free state men will march 
for the Stranger creek today headed by Gen Lane *® 400 Missouri- 
ans camped on the Stranger All the regular force in the territory 


18. Franklin N. Coleman was a Proslavery man who killed Charles W. Dow, a Free- 
Stater, on November 21, 1855, after difficulties which arose over a land claim. The 
killing began a series of disputes which led to the Wakarusa War. 

19. James H. Lane, who was in command of the Free-State militia, was indicted for 
treason but never arrested. 
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is here now 500 or 600 under the command of Col Cook 2° what 
they are all concentrating here for I can’t conceive The mob on 
the Stranger has drove all the free state settlers off and confiscated 
their property 

26th Mirable Dictu I've got a letter at last fathers and sisters of 
Aug 16th arrived last eve it seems that the Border Ruffians are not 
to blame for my not receiving any before why the dickens dont 
you write more I want you to keep the Censors that you say have 
published my letters and when I get out please foreward them or 
you can send them right along now to Lawrence because if I am 
not here when they arrive I can get them Letters papers and 
visits of a few friends is all we have to relieve the tedium of our 
confinement now the usual restrictions of Military prisoners is 
put upon us now we can’t stir without a guard at our heels & the 
free state men are so busily engaged with the affairs of the territory 
that we have but few visitors Havn’t heard from the telegraph 
operator yet 

I see that Pierce has called an extra session of Congress but I don’t 
believe that Pierce or the Senate will do anything for Kansas the 
most that I can hope for is that the House will “stand up to the rack 
fodder or no fodder” Amos Lawrence *! had donated $50 to each 
of the prisoners and Simpson of Lawrence ** advanced me $20 this 
morning for him 27th I understand that the Missourians will not 
be disturbed for the present on the Stranger though it is impossible 
for me to tell what will or may take place any hour _ the free state 
forces continue under arms for the present 28th 6 teams that went 
from Lawrence to Leavenworth for provisions were taken by the 
borderers yesterday in Leavenworth and one of the teamsters shot 

Three companies of dragoon just gone towards Lawrence _I expect 
that it is to arest Lane a committee just waited on Col Cook to 
see if he would send a force to Leavenworth to recover the teams 
says that he has no authority to act unless called upon by the civil 
authorities I got letters from Westchester and papers but nothing 
from home or Clev 


20. Brev. Col. Phillip St. George Cooke commanded the federal troops at Fort Riley. 

21. Amos A. Lawrence of Boston was a strong supporter and treasurer of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company. 

22. S. N. Simpson was one of the delegates to the Free-State territorial convention 
held in Lawrence on June 25, 1855. 
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Susanna Madora Salter—First Woman Mayor 


MonrROE BILLINGTON 


HE town of Argonia in Sumner county, Kansas, became nation- 

ally and internationally known in 1887 when the voters of that 
little Quaker village, with a population of less than five hundred, 
elected the first woman mayor in America. Mrs. Susanna Salter, 
who received this honor, was one of a number of women mayors 
elected during the years after the Civil War when women were 
renewing their demands for more political rights." 

Mrs. Salter was born Susanna Madora “Dora” Kinsey, near La- 
mira in Belmont county, Ohio, March 2, 1860. Her parents, Oliver 
Kinsey and Terissa Ann White, were both of Quaker parentage, their 
ancestors having come to America from England with William 
Penn’s colonists on the ship Welcome. The Kinsey family in suc- 
cessive generations moved from Pennsylvania to Ohio to Kansas, 
settling in 1872 on an 80-acre farm in the Kaw valley near Silver 
Lake. There Dora attended district schools until 1878, when she 
entered Kansas State Agricultural College as a sophomore.* She 
left college because of illness only six weeks before time to graduate. 
While at Manhattan she had met Lewis Allison Salter, son of former 
Lt. Gov. Melville J. Salter. Salter was graduated in 1879, and 
Dora was married to him on September 1, 1880, at Silver Lake.* 

The young couple moved to Argonia in 1852, where Salter man- 
aged a hardware store. The following spring Mrs. Salter gave birth 
to her second child, the first born in Argonia. A year later Mrs. 
Salter’s parents moved to Argonia and bought the store, which was 
operated under the firm name of Kinsey & Salter. In the meantime 
Salter read law with a local attorney and prepared himself for 
the bar. 

The town of Argonia was incorporated in 1885. Mrs. Salter’s 
father, Oliver Kinsey, was its first mayor and her husband was city 
clerk. In this capacity Salter wrote the ordinances of the town. 
Two years later the Kansas legislature enacted a law giving the 


Monroe BriuincTon, a native of Oklahoma, is a graduate assistant at the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, where he is writing his doctor’s dissertation in history. His 
wife is a granddaughter of Susanna Madora Salter. 

1. The author has spent several hours with Mrs. Salter gathering information for this 
article. He has had free access to her newspaper clippings, letters, and mementos. From 
these interviews and papers, the political life of this interesting person has been recon- 
structed. 

2. Mrs. Salter entered college as a sophomore because she had taken several high 
school subjects which in those days could be counted as college credits. After taking an 
examination on these subjects, she was permitted to skip the freshman year. 

3. Alfred H. Mitchell, “America’s First Woman Mayor,” The Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, Columbus, v. 53 (January-March, 1944), pp. 52-54. 
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franchise to women in first, second, and third class cities. Since 
Argonia was a third class city, the women there became eligible to 
vote. 

A Woman’s Christian Temperance Union had been organized in 
Argonia in 1883, and with the right to vote, its members made en- 
forcement of the state prohibition law a prime issue of the city 
election. They called a caucus and selected a ticket of men whom 
they considered to be worthy of the town’s offices, regardless of 
political labels. In the absence of their president Mrs. Salter pre- 
sided at this caucus. 

A certain group of men in Argonia felt that the field of politics 
was their exclusive domain and resented the intrusion of women 
into their affairs. Two of these men had attended the W. C. T. U. 
caucus and heckled the proceedings. They were “wets,” trying 
to intimidate the W. C. T. U., but when they attempted to nominate 
a candidate they were voted down. 

A secret caucus was called by this faction. Twenty of them met 
in the back room of a local restaurant and decided to teach these 
females a lesson. They drew up a slate of candidates identical with 
that of the W. C. T. U., except that for the office of mayor they 
substituted Mrs. Salter’s name. They assumed that the women 
would vote for the W. C. T. U. slate and that the men would not 
vote for a woman. They thought if Mrs. Salter got only their 20 
votes it would embarrass the W. C. T. U. as a political organization. 
They also felt that such a move would curb some of the W. C. T. U.’s 
political activities. Mrs. Salter was chosen to be the butt of the 
prank because she was the only officer of the W. C. T. U. who was 
eligible for office, the others living outside the town limits. 

This could be done as a surprise because candidates did not have 
to file before election day. The faction simply had the ballots 
printed with Mrs. Salter’s name on them; of course without her 
knowledge or consent. Early voters on the morning of the election 
were shocked, therefore, to find that she was a candidate. The 
chairman of the Republican party in Argonia immediately sent a 
delegation to see her. They found her doing the family washing. 
They explained the trick and then asked if she would accept the 
office if elected.5 When Mrs. Salter agreed, they said, “All right, 
we will elect you and just show those fellows who framed up this 
deal a thing or two.” 

All day long they explained the situation and campaigned to get 


4. Alva (Okla.) Review Courier, January 4, 1944. 
5. Wellington Daily News, November 9, 1933. 
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out the vote. Mr. Salter, an early voter, was angered when he dis- 
covered his wife’s name on the ballot. He was even more perturbed 
when he returned home and found that his wife had consented to 
serve if elected. Mrs. Salter was undeterred. At 4 P. M. she went 
to the polls with her parents and voted. It was not considered 
proper to vote for oneself in those days, so Mrs. Salter left the ballot 
for mayor unmarked. 

By forsaking their own caucus nominee, the members of the 
W. C. T. U. voted for Mrs. Salter in such numbers that she received 
a two-thirds majority. Instead of the 20 votes intended for her, the 
faction had given her the election. Instead of humiliating the 
women, they had elected the first woman mayor in the country. 
When the results were known, Mrs. Salter’s husband adjusted himself 
to the situation, and, with a certain amount of pride, made jokes 
about being the “husband of the mayor.” 

Two days after the election was held, the following message was 
sent to Mrs. Salter: 


Arconia 4/6/87 
Dora SALTER, 
Argonia 
Madam 
You are hereby notified that at an election held in the city of Argonia on 
Monday April 4/87, for the purpose of electing city officers, you were duly 
elected to the office of Mayor of said city. You will take due notice thereof 
and govern yourself accordingly. 
Wm H Watson Mayor 
F. A. Ruse Clerk Pro. tem. 


Five members of the town council were also elected. It was 
learned years later that three of them had been in the group of 20 
pranksters. Nevertheless, the new mayor had no trouble with these 
men during her year in office. When she called the first council 
meeting to order, she said, “Gentlemen, what is your pleasure? 
You are the duly elected officials of this town, I am merely your 
presiding officer.” This indicated to the surprised and skeptical 
councilmen that, contrary to predictions, they were not under 
“petticoat rule.” She let the men take the lead in the council; the 
council and mayor worked harmoniously throughout the year. Ac- 
tually the council did little. Two draymen were arrested for refus- 
ing to buy licenses, some boys were warned about throwing rocks 
at a vacant house, but otherwise the term was politically uneventful. 
No new ordinances were passed, although some of the ordinances 
which Mrs. Salter’s husband had drawn up were tested for their 
effectiveness. 
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Notwithstanding this uneventful term of office, Mrs. Salter im- 
mediately became one of the most talked about and written about 
political figures in America. Newspapers sent correspondents to 
Argonia to visit her council meetings and to see how she conducted 
the town’s business. Argonians were interviewed as to their reac- 
tions to a woman mayor. Newspapers debated over the advisability 
of other towns electing women mayors. Many objected to a possible 
“petticoat rule,” while others took a “wait and see” attitude. Those 
who deferred judgment felt that if her term of office were a success 
women in politics might not be such a world-shaking change in 
American political life after all. Other newspapers made the mayor 
the object of many editorial jokes and sly remarks.® 

One of the first council meetings over which Mrs. Salter presided 
was attended by a correspondent of the New York Sun. She knew 
that her every act would be publicized over the nation. She was 
determined to handle the council meeting with a firm hand, showing 
the world that a woman could hold her own in the realm of politics. 
The correspondent was impressed. When he wrote his story, he 
described the mayor's dress and hat, and pointed out that she pre- 
sided with great decorum. He noted that several times she checked 
discussion which she deemed irrelevant, showing that she was a good 
parliamentarian. The councilmen, though respectful, bore the air 
of protesting pupils of a not over-popular school mistress. No 
official action was taken on any subject at this particular meeting, 
though an order of business was carried out and several matters 
discussed. 

A councilman thought the license on billiard tables should be 
reduced from $25 to $12.50 a year, since the existing license—in his 
opinion—was almost prohibitive. Mrs. Salter thought that the town 
did not need billiard parlors badly enough to offer any premiums 
and expressed this opinion. When one of the other councilmen 
agreed with her, the matter was dropped. When the councilmen 
were asked if they knew of any violations of ordinances which de- 
manded attention, they did not respond. The mayor pointed out 
that she knew of two small boys who had been throwing stones at 
a vacant house, and she thought they should be arrested and pun- 
ished. The reporter added, “This was about all the business trans- 
acted, and it is little else that the Council is ever asked to do.” 

The mayor was regarded as a curiosity by even the townspeople, 

6. From unidentified newspaper clippings. Many of Mrs. Salter’s newspaper clippings 


are impossible to identify or to date since often only the brief articles have been clipped. 
When the dates and names of the newspapers are known, they are included. 
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always being pointed out to strangers visiting the town. The Sun 
reporter noted that “the mischievous small boys appear to regard 
her much as a New York gamin does a ‘cop,’ and “There’s the Mayor’ 
is often the signal for a general scattering of urchins as she ap- 
proaches.” This Eastern observer concluded his column in this 
way: 

I asked Mrs. Salter if her ambition to act as a female politician or leader in 
woman suffrage circles had been aroused by her election. She quickly replied, 
“No, indeed, I shall be very glad when my term of office expires, and shall be 
only too happy to thereafter devote myself entirely, as I always have done 
heretofore, to the care of my family.” And in conversation with a number of 
business men in Argonia I found a very general disposition to rest on the laurels 
now won as the only American town which ever tried the experiment of a woman 
Mayor. 

The Leavenworth Times, quoting the Sun article, pointed out that 
the correspondent expressed the opinion that she made “an intelli- 
gent, capable and conscientious officer, fully equal to all the require- 
ments of her position.” The Times went on to defend Mrs. Salter 
when it stated that “this evidence is corroborated by every individual 
who has had an opportunity to base his judgment on a personal 
observation of the conduct of her administration.” The Rushville 
(Ind.) Republican, August 18, 1887, carried a brief article on Mrs. 
Salter stating that she “is said to discharge the duties of her office 
in the most acceptable manner.” Another paper wrote that she “is 
having a very successful administration. When she was elected to 
her present office, her enemies predicted that she would make a 
failure of her effort to run the municipal affairs of Argonia. Up to 
the present time she has made no great blunders.” 

New England’s reaction to the events in Kansas were expressed 

in a Massachusetts newspaper: 
The Kansas women have done it. Susanna Madora Salter, mayor of Argonia, 
a little town of 500 inhabitants, is the first woman ever elected to that office. 
And she is not an “unsexed female” either, but the wife of a lawyer and the 
mother of four children. There is no more likelihood of her neglecting her 
babies—she is only 27 and the children cannot be much beyond babyhood— 
than that her husband would neglect his practice if he had been elected to the 
same office. There is also a poetic fitness in Mrs. Salter’s election. Her father 
was the first mayor of the town, and she can continue the work he began.* 

The Manhattan Nationalist remarked that it was fortunate for 
those who favored woman suffrage to be first represented in official 
life by one like Mrs. Salter. “There are many others in Kansas just 
as capable as she, but as among men, there are some incapable. It 
7. Springfield (Mass.) Republican, May 1, 1887. 
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cannot be said now that the very beginning [of women in office] 
was a failure,” concluded the Nationalist. 

Not all of the editorial comments were as favorable as the ones 
quoted above. One paper, when it heard that Mrs. Salter was 
not going to run for re-election, stated, “She is tired of the burdens 
of office. [She plans to] return to private life and leave the gov- 
ernment of Argonia to the care of the sterner sex. Mayor Salter’s 
experience proves that woman suffrage is its own cure.” Another 
newspaper took issue with the statement that Mrs. Salter was tired 
of the responsibilities of office. On the contrary, it declared that 
she “finds . . . [official duties] less troublesome than house- 
hold duties, which she also attends to and does not complain of 
either.” 

Laura M. Johns, president of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, capitalized on Mrs. Salter’s election. For a Salina newspaper 
she wrote on April 28, 1887: 

Argonia is a pretty little city . . . withapopulationof500 . . . in- 
corporated two years ago. . . . It has attracted the attention of suffragists 
by electing, this spring, a lady to the mayoralty. This is the first time a woman 
has held that office in Kansas, and we are glad that the “innovation” is made 
in the person of one who will fill that office with credit to herself and sex, 
and satisfaction to her townspeople. [The mayor] . . . does not fear [her 
opposition] in the least, and is determined, by the help of God, so to conduct her 
office as to make it serve the best interests of the city. She is an officer in the 
Argonia W. C. T. U., much interested in the enforcement of the prohibitory law, 
and in the study of the best means of suppressing and eradicating the vices that 
beset our cities. 

Newspapers pointed out that a short time after the election the 
billiard hall was closed and the sale of hard cider was stopped in 
Argonia. The morals of the little Quaker town became stricter than 
ever. Men thought that it was necessary to put on a clean shirt 
and to black their boots before they consulted the mayor about the 
enforcement of the hog law. This was gall and wormwood to their 
souls, so some of those who originated the scheme which backfired 
left town, if one newspaper report is to be trusted. 

Argonia received additional publicity when newspapers dis- 
covered that the mayor had given birth to a child while holding 
office.6 As one newspaper put it: 

When Mayor Salter of Argonia had a baby, that village received such a 
boom and such gratuitous advertizing that all the other villages in the State 


8. Edward Easter, who died 11 days after birth. Mrs. Salter was the mother of four 
children at the time of her election. Two more, in addition to this one who died in 
infancy, were born in Argonia, and two more were born after the family moved to 
Oklahoma. The Salter children in order of their births are: Clarence, Francis Argonia, 
Winfred, Melva, Edward, Bertha, Lewis, Leslie, and William. 
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almost went wild with envy. From an unknown country crossroads hamlet, 
Argonia has jumped into a prominence that is wonderful, and is today probably 
the best known, or at least the widest known town in the State. 


; Other Kansas towns elected woman officials the following year, 
much to the chagrin of many newspaper editors. Here are some 
headlines reflecting their attitudes: “Women as Mayors and City 
: Councillors Not a Success in Kansas,” “Pretty Campaigners—In- 
dulging in Kissing to Change the View of Stony-Hearted Partisans,” 
l “How Women Lose Self-Respect—Argonia, Syracuse and Oskaloosa 
Under Female Government.” An article under a Kansas City, Mo., 
dateline, and telegraphed to the New York Herald, may have been 
serious, but it probably was making fun of the towns under feminist 
rule: 


There is reason to believe that billiards will soon become a lost art in all 
the smaller towns in Kansas, for the women have entered politics for the pur- 
poses of reforming the men, and it is a well-known fact that their principal 
objection to the modes of male recreation is to billiards. As the Mayor and 
Council of Oskaloosa all wear petticoats there will soon be such a revolution 
; in that burg that the male sex will be compelled to go back to the days of their 
youth when they played “hookey” for devices to escape the lynx eyed rulers of 
the town. Quiet games of “draw” or “old sledge” will be played in the corners 
or behind the hedge fences, while such a pleasure as “sitting up with a sick 
friend” will become obsolete.® 

Mrs. Salter’s publicity was not confined to America. Many foreign 
papers carried notices, articles, and pictures about her. The official 
organ of the Grand Lodge of Western South Africa, Temperance 
News, carried an article about the mayor on June 16, 1888, and 
Idun, a women’s magazine published in Stockholm, Sweden, carried 
her picture and an article about her on June 27, 1890. Other foreign 
newspapers and magazines carried similar stories. 

The publicity which the American and foreign papers gave Mrs. 
Salter brought a deluge of mail to her office. One skeptical yet 
sympathetic preacher wrote: 

STEAMBOAT Rock 
Hardin Co. Iowa 
Mrs. S. M. SALTER 

Dear Madam 

Is it posible [sic] that you have been elected Mayor of Argonia or is it a 
newspaper falshood [sic]. I am glad if it is true But thought I would ask 
for information. I saw it in the State Register And would like to hear from you 
While I remain 

Yours fraternally 
S. G. A, Frecps 
Pastor of M. E. Church 


9. Issue of April 18, 1888. 
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The opposite reaction was manifested by an anonymous person 
who sent the following poem to Mrs. Salter with a pair of men’s 
pants drawn on the card: 


When a woman leaves her natural sphere, 
And without her sex’s modesty or fear 
Assays the part of man, 

She, in her weak attempts to rule, 

But makes herself a mark for ridicule, 
A laughing-stock and sham. 

Article of greatest use is to her then 
Something worn distinctively by men— 
A pair of pants will do. 

Thus she will plainly demonstrate 
That Nature made a great mistake 

In sexing such a shrew. 

Letters of congratulations—some from nobility—were sent from 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria, and other European countries. 
Most of the foreign letters were written in the native tongue of the 
writer and were untranslatable by any of the citizens of Argonia. 
The following letter with misspellings and a misconception is typical 
except that it was written in English: 

VIENNA, 27 July 87 
My lady! 

I thank an american friend your adress and he assure me that you are 
particularly amiable against strangers. Trusting of this, I pray you, to mark 
me a dealer, ingeneer or other person in your city or county, from which I 
could draw beautiful minerals for scientific purposes. Specially there cause 
before in Arizona [obviously the European is confusing Argonia with Arizona] 
excellent Mulfeurtes, Vanaduit, Desclorrit, Opals, ect. ect. = ae es 

Thanking you before hand, I am allways to your disposition and remain as 





Your obedient servant 
Jutrus Boum 


Feminists and leaders of the women’s rights movement from all 
over the world wrote letters of congratulations and encouragement 
to the new mayor. An enthusiastic admirer sent this effusion: 

FuLTon Osweco Co. N. Y. October 25th, 1887 
Mrs. SusANNA Mapora SALTER, Argonia, Kansas, 

Dear Madam, I write you this letter to you feeling interested in the equality 
of man and woman, and as your state Kansas, stands first to open the double 
door for a higher civilization to the whole world. 

The dreams of my childhood have bloomed, and ripened, into a rich fruitage, 
in the person of Mrs. Salter. Allow me to congratulate you; as I feel proud of 
My Sister Woman in her manifest ability as Mayor of Argonia. 

Most Respectfully, 
Mrs. Mary C, KNIGHT 
A Lecturer on popular science 
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Perhaps the most famous person writing a letter to the new mayor 
was Frances E. Willard, the vigorous advocate of woman’s rights and 
outstanding national leader of the W. C. T. U. The following letter 
Mrs. Salter cherishes as one of her prized possessions: 

Evanston, Itt. Aug. 18, 1887 

Hon. Mrs. S. SALTER, 

Mayor of Argonia Kansas, 
Dear Friend, 

I am sending you some of our documents and publications and I wish you 
would write me (on your official heading) a note that I can read to audiences, 
showing the good of woman’s ballot as a temperance weapon and the advantage 
of women in office. 

With best wishes to the “Best Mayor,” I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Frances E, WriLLarp 

Mrs. Salter, of course, had no money allotted to her for official 
stationery. In fact, her salary for the year was only one dollar. She 
spent many times her salary in just answering part of her “fan mail” 
while she was in office. 

Equal suffrage was no small or inconsequential movement, but 
one in which its advocates worked militantly and tirelessly. Except 
for financial limits, their enthusiasm knew no bounds. The follow- 
ing letter from the president of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 
shows the enthusiasm of the suffrage movement in America at the 
time Mrs. Salter was elected mayor: 

Satna Kan. 7/23 1887 
Dear Mrs. SALTER 
How big is Argonia? If I were to bring speakers there, do you think 
collections could be taken sufficient to pay expenses? I would like to see an 
Equal Suffrage organization in Argonia. We are going into work { 
amendment to our State Constitution, and we must be organized. To raise 


r an 


money to pay the expenses of organizing where the suffragists are not strong 
enough to do it all, we are taking part in the Boston Bazaar and it is suggested 
that you send as many of your Photos as you can afford to that Bazaar. We 


think they will sell readily and net us quite a handsome little sum. And if 
your lady photographer is a good suffragist (and I hope she is) she ought to 
“go halvers” with you, as the boys say, and that would be yours and hers—a 
joint contribution. What do you think . . .? Why, my dear, you don’t 


know what a prominent figure you are in history, and I just hope you are getting 
along as well as you can wish to. 
I am coming down there to speak as soon as I can arrange my awful load 
of other business. 
Yours very cordially 
Laura M Jouns. 


In the fall of 1887 Mrs. Johns invited Mrs. Salter to speak at the 
Kansas Women’s Equal Suffrage Association’s convention to be 
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held at Newton. Appearing on the platform with the mayor were 
Susan B. Anthony, Rachael Foster Avery, the Rev. Anna Shaw, and 
Henry Blackwell, husband of Lucy Stone.'*° When Mrs. Salter was 
introduced to Susan B. Anthony before the program began, Miss 
Anthony—instead of shaking the mayor’s hand—slapped her on the 
shoulder and exclaimed, “Why, you look just like any other woman, 
don’t you?” 1! 

The newspapers made much of the fact that Mrs. Salter was only 
27 years old when she was elected mayor. The Salem ( Mass.) 
Register pointed out that she was only five feet, three inches tall, 
and that she never had domestic help until her election. The 
Western newspapers paid little attention to her domestic help prob- 
lem. They noted that she was a strong woman, even though weigh- 
ing only 128 pounds. One paper wrote, “She is a frontiersman’s wife, 
possessed of brawn and sinew, rather than pleasing plumpness of 
form. She talks in an easy, confident style, in fairly good English, in 
which the Western mixture of tenses becomes prominent. She is 
always properly dignified, and in all the experience of Argonia has 
never been known to crack a joke in the Council chamber.” 

As has already been pointed out, Mrs. Salter did not choose to run 
for re-election. One year of political life was all that she desired. 

The Salters continued to live in Argonia until the Cherokee strip 
was opened in present Oklahoma in 1893. In that year Salter filed 
on a claim one mile south of Alva, Okla., and soon he moved his 
family to the new territory. Ten years later he sold his farm and 
moved to Augusta, where he practiced law and established a news- 
paper, The Headlight, which he edited and published with the as- 
sistance of his older sons. A few years later many Augustans moved 
to the new townsite of Carmen. The Salters were a part of this 
movement, with The Headlight and the law office also being moved. 
After her husband’s death on August 2, 1916, Mrs. Salter moved her 
family to Norman, Okla., in order that her younger children might 
attend the state university there. She has been living in Norman 
ever since. 

On November 10, 1933, Mrs. Salter was honored by the citizens 
of Argonia. In her presence and with a great deal of ceremony, a 
bronze plaque mounted on a stone base was unveiled on the public 
square. The plaque was donated by the Woman’s Kansas Day Club 


10. Lewis S. Salter, “Susanna Madora Salter,” Kansas Library Bulletin, Topeka, v. 4 
(June, 1935), pp. 13, 14. 

11. Mrs. Salter was also acquainted with Carry Nation. She tells the story of Mrs. 
Nation reprimanding her one time for attending a football game. Mrs. Salter was not 
one to yield to such a reprimand. She replied, “Not go to the game? Why, I have a son 
on the team!”’ 
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and its unveiling and presentation was the culmination of a project 
conceived by the president of the club, Stella B. Haines of Augusta. 
The words on the plaque read: 


In Honor 
OF 


MRS. SUSANNA MADORA SALTER, 


Fmst WOMAN MAYOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Sue SeRveD as Mayor OF ARGONIA, KANSAS, 
1887. 
Born, Marca 2, 1860. 


Marker Placed by 
Woman’s Kansas Day Club, 
1933. 

At the age of 94, Mrs. Salter still [October, 1954] takes an active 
interest in political and religious affairs. Since turning 90 this un- 
usual woman has vowed that she will walk a mile every birthday for 
the remainder of her life. She prides herself on her independence, 
living in an apartment where she keeps house and cooks meals for 
herself. Unaccompanied, she makes regular trips to Oklahoma City 
and occasional ones to Wichita and Chicago. Although she is 
forced to wear a hearing aid, she is still keenly alert to her sur- 
roundings and her guests. 








Notes on the Writing of General 
Histories of Kansas 


James C. MA.in 


Part ONE: THE SETTING OF THE STAGE 
INTRODUCTION: DEFINITIONS 


HEN one refers to a history of Kansas, or of any other subject, 
the term “a history” suggests to most people a historical work 
in the form of a book. But for such purposes, as well as for the 
present article, a definition of the two terms, “book” and “general 
history” is necessary, and some consideration must be given to their 
relations to each other. Many books were written about Kansas that 
do not qualify, properly, as histories, even though their titles offered 
them to the public as histories, and they contained historical ma- 
terial. In order to qualify as a general history of Kansas, the primary 
purpose of the work must be a history of the territory and of the state 
as a whole, or of some substantial period of time. In that sense the 
history of a particular aspect or institution would not qualify as a 
general history of Kansas. The question may be raised also whether 
a history must necessarily be in book form. The answer is no. 
The last question suggests other problems of definition. What is 
a book? What determines whether or not a publication is a book? 
The number of pages, or the binding, or both? Books may be bound 
in boards or in paper, according to the custom of the country, or as 
a matter of cost or convenience. The United States post office de- 
fines a book as any publication “containing 24 pages or more, at 
least 22 of which are printed and consisting wholly of reading matter 
and containing no advertising matter other than incidental 
announcements of books.” Obviously, any definition is arbitrary, 
but the important thing is that it must have meaning that enables 
people to understand each other. For present purposes, a book is 
any publication “containing 24 pages or more, at least 22 of which 
are printed . . .” regardless of the binding. 


Booxs Asout Kansas, 1854-1860 


A large number of early books about Kansas, as distinct from 
histories of Kansas, were published during the territorial period, and 
are necessary to any study of the beginnings of the writing of the 
history of Kansas. Without any pretense of absolute completeness, 


Dr. James C, MALIN, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor of 
history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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a list of these for the territorial years is given here, grouped alpha- 
betically according to the year of publication.’ 


Booxs Aspout KANSAS, IN YEAR GROUPS, 
ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY BY AuTHOR, 1854-1860 


1854 
Epwarp Everett Hate, Kanzas and Nebraska: The History, Geographical and 
Physical Characteristics . . . With an Original Map (Boston, 1854). 


MASSACHUSETTS EMIGRANT Arp Company, Nebraska and Kansas. Report of a 
Committee of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company, With an Act of 
Incorporation, . . . (Boston, 1854). 

MASSACHUSETTS EMIGRANT Ain Company, Organization, Objects, and Plan of 
Operations, of the Emigrant Aid Company: Also a Description of Kansas. 
For the Information of Emigrants. 2d edition, with additions (Boston, 
1854). [This publication contains only 24 pages, 22 of which are reading 
matter, plus a title page and its reverse, the minimum necessary to qualify as 
a book. The same material set in type a little differently might have fallen 
short of 22 pages of reading matter. This illustration demonstrates vividly 
how arbitrary any definition of a book must necessarily be.] 

Grorce WALTER, Hlistory of Kansas, Also Information Regarding Routes, Laws, 
etc., etc., by George Walter, Agent and Master of Emigration of the New 
York Kanzas League (New York, 1854). 

1855 

C. B. Boynton AND T. B. Mason, A Journey Through Kansas; With Sketches of 
Nebraska (Cincinnati, 1855). [The authors were members of a committee 
acting for The American Reform Tract and Book Society, and The Kansas 
League of Cincinnati. ] 

J. Burter CuHapMan, History of Kansas and Emigrant’s Guide. A Description 
; Compiled From Three Months Travel Through the Territory in 
1854. By . . . a resident since the settlement . . . with map 
(Akron, Ohio, 1855). 

JoserH F, Morrette, The Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, Being an Ac- 
count of Their Geography, Resources, and Settlements, accompanied by 
1. No attempt is made to assign chronological priorities within the year of publicatic 

Some came so close together as to render sequences a matter of doubt, and to rob 


if established, of any significance except possibly to collectors. 
Cora Dolbee undertook to establish the ordinal sequence of books about Kansas. but her 


on. 
i priority, 


assignment of positions is an example of the difficulties involved, and of a doubtful value of 
the effort expended. 

Only where the influence of one book upon another, or upon the course of events is at 
issue, do some of these fine points of mere priority have any real ir n 


portanc 

Cora Dolbee, “The First Book on Kansas: The Story of Edward Everett Hale’s Kanzas 
and Nebraska,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 2 (May, 1933), pp. 139-181; “The Sec- 
ond Book on Kansas: An Account of C. B. Boynton and T. B. Mason’s A Journey Through 
Kansas; With Sketches of Nebraska,” ibid., v. 4 (May, 1935), pp. 115-148; “The Third Book 
on Kansas: An Interpretation of J. Butier Chapman’s History of Kansas and Emigrant’s 
Guide,” ibid., v. 8 (August, 1939), pp. 238-278. 

According to the listing here, the rank of Boynton and Mason’s book might be fifth, and 


Chapman’s sixth or seventh. Colton’s successive new editions, with some changes of text, 
might be listed separately as different books, or merely as different editions of a single book 
The ordinal ranking of books would be substantially modified by the answer 1 to that 
question. Mrs. Robinson’s successive printings, without change of text, would probably 


be dealt with more reasonably as a single book. 
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elaborate maps (New York, J. H. Colton and company, 1855). [Another 
edition appeared in 1856.] 

Unsigned [WALTER B. SLOAN, Publisher], History and Map of Kansas ¢& Ne- 
braska Describing Soil, Climate, Rivers, Prairies, . . . Politics Excepted 
(Chicago, Walter B. Sloan, 1855). [Two editions, the first of 112 pages, 
and the second of 144 pages. A publisher’s apology in the second edition 
explained that the additional material had been printed in Sloan’s Garden 
City of the West, March and April, 1855. The Sloan family made patent 
medicines, “Sloan’s Liniment,” etc., and in its first issues, the magazine had 
some resemblance to a literary house organ. The authorship of the history 
has not been established. ] 


1856 
G. D. Brewerton, The War in Kansas. A Rough Trip to the Border, Among 
New Homes and Strange People (New York, 1856). [Brewerton was sent 


out by the New York Herald. The book was reissued at least twice, 1859 
and 1860, but under a different title: Wars of the Western Border; or, New 
Homes and Strange People, but apparently from the same plates.] 

C. W. Briccs, The Reign of Terror in Kanzas: as Encouraged by President 
Pierce and Carried Out by the Slave Power (Boston, 1856). 

Max Greene, The Kanzas Region: Forest, Prairie, Desert, Mountain, Vale, and 
River. Descriptions . . . Interspersed With Incidents of Travel 

(New York, 1856). 

WitiiaM A. Howarp, Chairman, JoHn SHERMAN, and Morpvecai OLtver, House 
Select Committee, Report of the Special Committee Appointed to Investigate 
the Troubles in Kansas; With the Views of the Minority of Said Committee 
House of Representatives Report No. 200, 34 Congress, 1 session (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1856). vii, 132 + 1206 pp. 

[Joun McNamara], In Perils of Mine Own Countrymen. Three Years on the 
Kansas Border, by a clergyman of the Episcopal Church (New York and 
Auburn, 1856). [This book was published anonymously, but the Kansas 
State Historical Society has a copy signed by the author.] 

O. N. Merrit, True History of the Kansas Wars, Their Origin, Progress and 
Incidents (Cincinnati, 1856). Reprinted in The Magazine of History, With 
Notes and Queries, Extra number 178, v. 45 (1932), No. 2, pp. 67-124. 
(Tarrytown, N. Y., reprinted by William Abbatt, 1932.) [Two of his six 
chapters were little more than reprints of F. M. Coleman’s and Robert F. 
Barber's narratives from Brewerton, The War in Kansas. Much of the re- 
mainder of the book was reprints of other documents. Mildly Proslavery, 
the author blamed both sides and appealed to common sense and mutual 
tolerance. ] 

WituiaM A. Puituirs, The Conquest of Kansas, by Missouri and Her Allies. 
A History of the Troubles in Kansas, From the Passage of the Organic Act 
Until the Close of July, 1856 (Boston, 1856). 

Sara T. L. Ropinson [Mnrs. CHartes Rosrnson], Kansas; Its Interior and Ex- 

terior Life . . . (Boston, 1856). [The present author has identified 

five editions (in reality, printings) dated 1856, and two, the seventh and 
eighth, dated 1857. The sixth and the ninth have not been verified as to 
dating. The tenth edition came in 1899, with additional matter.] 
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[HanNAH ANDERSON Ropes], Six Months in Kansas. By a Lady (Boston, 
Cleveland, New York, 1856). [Apparently there were several printings. 
The University of Kansas Library copy is labelled, “Fourth thousand.”] 

Poo Tower, Slavery Unmasked: Being a Truthful Narrative of a Three Years’ 
Residence and Journeying in the Eleven Southern States: to Which Is Added 
the Invasion of Kansas, Including the Last Chapter of Her Wrongs, by Rev. 
Philo Tower (Rochester, New York, 1856). 

Unsigned, Western Border Life; or, What Fanny Hunter Saw and Heard in Kan- 
sas and Missouri (New York, 1856). [The Kansas struggle according to 
historical fiction; possibly the first novel in which Kansas was made the 
setting. ] 

1857 

Joun H. Gron, Geary and Kansas, Governor Geary’s Administration in Kansas. 
With a Complete History of the Territory Until June, 1857 . . . (Phila- 
delphia, J. H. C. Whiting, 1857). [Another edition, with same title, except 
punctuation and “July, 1857” instead of “June, 1857,” was published also 
in Philadelphia, C. C. Rhodes, 1857. A third edition, without date or place, 
was published by Cone.] 

Tuomas H. Griapstone, Kansas; or, Squatter Life and Border Warfare in the 
Far West . . . With Additions and Corrections (London, 1857) 
[Gladstone was an Englishman and printed the first version in the London 
Times. The United States edition was printed under the title: The English- 
man in Kansas; or, Squatter Life and Border Warfare. Also, there were two 
German translations. ] 

NatHan Howe Parker, The Kansas and Nebraska Hand-Book. For 1857-8. 
With a New and Accurate Map (Boston and Cleveland, 1857). 


1858 

No important book was published on Kansas. 

1859 

WituraM P. Tomuinson, Kansas in Eighteen Fifty-eight. Being Chiefly of the 
Recent Troubles in the Territory (New York, 1859). 

§. G. Fisner, The Law of the Territories (Philadelphia, 1859). 

The great book production stimulus of 1859 was the Pike’s Peak Gold Rush. 
Eleven books, mostly “guide books,” of more than 24 pages, were issued, 
and several smaller ones. For titles see the Wagner-Camp bibliography, 
The Plains and the Rockies, 1800-1865 (1937). 

1860 

The only important Kansas books were again the Pike’s Peak guides, three of 
them in excess of 24 pages. 

Joun Doy, The narrative of John Doy, of Lawrence, Kansas ( New York, Printed 
for the author by Thomas Holman, 1860). 

In the foregoing list, the year 1854 contains only four titles that 
qualify under the definition as books. The year 1855, with four, 
represents a continuity of interest, really an increase, beyond the 
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number of titles, because of the more substantial character of the 
publications, and the fact that they were the product of more inde- 
pendent origins. The year 1856 was the peak of activity in Kansas 
book making, with 11 titles, and most of them issued by commercial 
presses. Nothing could make clearer than this record of the number 
of publications the significance of the year 1856 in Kansas history; 
the presidential campaign, the Republican party organized, and 
Kansas—Bleeding Kansas—as the indispensable issue for holding 
together in a semblance of unity the diverse elements of the new 
party. Only the Merrill book and the Oliver Minority Report of the 
Howard committee were not antislavery in outlook. Without a 
presidential campaign in the states that year, it is a moot question 
whether serious trouble would have occurred in Kansas. Unfortu- 
nately for the historian, the experiment cannot be rerun in a labora- 
tory, like a chemistry or physics problem, and a determination made 
of what would happen if any of several factors were removed from 
the operation. 

Only three important titles appeared in 1857, the critical year 
during which the Free-State party gained control of the territorial 
legislature. In 1858 no important book appeared, although that was 
the year of mid-term elections in the states, and of the Lecompton 
constitutional controversy in congress, while Kansas and Missouri 
suffered under the excitement of the southeastern Kansas border war. 
Only one important book, Tomlinson, Kansas in Eighteen Fifty-eight, 
published in 1859, came out of that disgraceful episode. The Fisher 
book, The Law of the Territories, was a general theoretical study, 
and a warning against the extremists, in which Kansas really ap- 
peared only as the horrible example. A question might be raised 
legitimately whether it should be classified as a Kansas book. In 
any case, the inclusion here is imperative, if for no other reason, to 
document the difficulties met in deciding what should be considered 
a Kansas book. For reasons that will appear later, the present 
writer would place it in two categories of books; those applicable 
to Kansas and to the United States. 

The year 1859, notable for the Pike’s Peak Gold Rush to western 
Kansas territory, was a complete change of scene as well as form of 
excitement. Books about Kansas again became best sellers, and in 
a bigger way than ever, but the focus of interest was gold not Kansas. 





However potent the gold fever, it must not be permitted to detour 
attention from the main problem. Book-wise, Kansas was not really 
a best-seller subject after 1857, and even the Gihon and the Glad- 
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stone books of that year were only delayed fifty-sixers. This collapse 
in the production of new slavery-inspired books on Kansas is a fact 
that was remarkable in itself, and has not been the subject of explicit 
comment by historians. This trend ran counter to rising tension in 
the states which culminated in 1861. It suggests that some re-exami- 
nation is in order of the assumptions that have become traditional 
about the relation of Kansas to the crisis of 1861. 

In addition to the types of books already listed, two other classes 
must be mentioned, briefly. The general subject of the American 
West was already a topic of recognized reader interest in the book 
trade. “The Great West” had come into its own when the upper 
Ohio valley was the Great West. As the population filled into other 
areas within the Mississippi valley the names of new places were 
included in the books. Emigrant and traveler guide books multi- 
plied and some of the more important houses, such as J. H. Colton 
and Company, issued their several series of guides. Colton’s The 
Western Tourist and Emigrant Guide, first published in 1839, under- 
went successive expansions until the 1850 edition listed Nebraska 
territory, the 1852 edition was similar, and the 1855 edition included 
Kansas, but only incidentally on the map. 

Histories of the Great West expanded their coverage likewise. 
Thus Henry Howe's Historical Collections of the Great West 

.. copyrighted originally in 1851, included the far Western 
country, Texas, New Mexico, Oregon, California, Utah, and Minne- 
sota. The edition of 1854 added Washington, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
By 1856, if not before, the book included the Pacific railroad (pp. 
440-448 ), and a page of Kansas views with an 1856 copyright notice 
and a caption stating they were taken in May, 1856. Of particular 
interest are views of Lawrence and Leavenworth, facing p. 370, in 
the California section. Two editions of the book were issued during 
1857. Early in that year an edition was prepared, that of 1856 
unchanged except for the addition of an “Appendix Containing His- 
tory of Kansas,” pp. 449-527, and the page of views as of May, 
1856, facing p. 449. In this Kansas appendix, Howe leaned heavily 
upon the Howard committee Report on the Troubles in Kansas, and 
upon Oliver’s Minority Report, as well as upon Phillips’ Conquest of 
Kansas. As did most of the other books on Kansas, the Kansas- 
Nebraska act was represented as a sudden decision, forced through 
congress by the slavocracy in indecent haste. But that aspect was 
offset somewhat by the most candid presentation of the facts and 
allegations brought out in the Oliver Minority Report, revealing the 
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details of the Pottawatomie massacre. John Brown was identified 
explicitly by Howe as the responsible leader in that episode. Prob- 
ably this was the first candid presentation of the Pottawatomie 
massacre to the reading public in book form, other than the public 
document upon which it was based. That fact has thus far escaped 
notice in the writing about the John Brown theme. 

During the same year, however, Howe issued a new edition, the 
second of the two editions of 1857, "with a new title, The Great West 
. . . Enlarged Edition (576 pages). The preface reported that 
80,000 copies of the successive printings of the basic 1851 edition had 
been issued, and “As in the interval many important changes have 
taken place in the West, the book has been remodeled and the cur- 
rent of events brought down to the present time.” Nebraska now had 
a separate chapter (pp. 501-512), and Kansas another ( pp. 512-554), 
and a new area, the Lake Superior had been added. For present 
purposes, however, the most significant change in the Kansas chap- 
ter was the elimination of most of the Oliver Minority Report, and 
all of the John Brown documents. The realistic description of the 
Pottawatomie massacre gave way to a version that falsified the 
affair and dealt with it in one sentence: “On the 26th [25] of May, 
a skirmish occurred at the settlement of Osawattamie, in which 
three Free State and five pro-Slavery men were killed.” Thus far 
no clue has been found to the pressures that brought about this con- 
cession to antislavery-abolition propaganda, but the record of the 
change itself is damning. In 1873 came still another major rewriting 
of The Great West, but the legend about John Brown stood un- 
changed from the form given it in the late 1857 edition.2. Another 
book in the same class, but purely perfunctory in its handling of 
Kansas material, is Jacob Ferris, The States and Territories of the 
Great West . . . (New York, and Buffalo, 1856). 

A different type of general treatment of a historical subject is 
represented in a book on the history of slavery. In this class, prior 
to the Civil War, the book of W. O. Blake, History of Slavery and the 
Slave Trade . . . (Columbus, Ohio, 1860), is of some impor- 
tance. It was an extreme antislavery production and devoted the 
final five chapters to the Kansas question, opening the polemic 


2. The present author has located 11 printings of the several versions of The Great West 
(1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, two in 1855, 1856, two in 1857, 1859, 187 3). Th re 
three substantially different versions of the book as a whole; the basic original text of 1851; 
and the rewritings of late 1857 and 1873. There were three major addi tions, apy tly, 
to the basic text of 1851, prior to the rewriting of 1857. The present author has ex d 
only the printings of 1852 1853, two of 1857, and 1873. The other di ata are ken 
from Sabin, Roorbach, and the Library of Congress Catalog of Printed Cards Info tion 


now at hand indicates that there were two variant title pages of the earlier edition of 1857 
but a fuller description must be deferred. 
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discussion with the Compromise measures of 1850 (pp. 563-825). 
It was more to the liking of the antislavery north than Howe’s book, 
which was unsympathetic to John Brown, and therefore had a greater 
survival odds in Kansas after the Civil War, until the 1873 edition of 
Howe appeared. 


ORGANIZATION AND IssuES OF KANSAS History 


In studying the manner in which Kansas history has been written, 
two widely contrasting views are in evidence; the slavery interpre- 
tation, the tradition growing out of the territorial controversy; and 
a cultural approach, a larger conception which deals with the oc- 
cupancy of the area by European culture as it had been modified 
in America. This latter view requires a description of the world 
and continental setting of the area that came to be called Kansas 
at the mid-point in the 19th century. The men who were engaged 
in establishing occupancy in the North American grassland were 
men whose outlook had been shaped largely by a forest experience. 
Their most difficult task was to reshape their outlook and to accept 
the grassland environment on its own terms. Instead of bemoaning 
the differences between forest and grassland environment as evi- 
dence of deficiencies of the latter, they had to learn to deal with 
them as normal characteristics and to capitalize upon them as ad- 
vantages. 

Only one book, during the territorial period, approached the 
area in a manner that suggested anything of a sound and com- 
prehensive approach to its history, and one that would relegate the 
slavery issue to something like its proper proportions. It was the 
work of William Gilpin, a Pennsylvania-born Missourian, of Inde- 
pendence, and was miscalled The Centra! Gold Region > 
(Philadelphia, 1860). The content of the book was primarily a 
series of papers he had prepared prior to the gold discovery, and 
dealt with his geographical interpretation of history, and with the 
relation of the interior of North America west of Independence to 
this larger context of human history. In doing this, Gilpin gave 
the Trans-Mississippi West a meaningful setting in World history. 
His thinking was not altogether sound, but nevertheless was pro- 
vocative and significant. Of much lesser import, yet important, 
was the work of another Missourian by adoption, C. C. Spaulding, 


Annals of the City of Kansas: Embracing . . . the Trade and 
Commerce of the Great Western Plains . . . (Kansas City, 


1858; Reprint: Kansas City, Mo., Frank Glenn, 1950). Kansans 
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of 1858 were too much dominated by their prejudices to appreciate 
that this book explained quite accurately the enduring position of 
Kansas in relation to what was then called officially, the City of 
Kansas, Missouri, as a “Metropolitan center.” * 

The structure of Kansas history, as it was being shaped in the 
myopia of the dominant antislavery present of the 1850's, was 
quite different from the larger view of these Missouri neighbors, 
Gilpin and Spaulding, or of that remarkable newspaper editor of 
the City of Kansas, R. T. Van Horn of the Enterprise, renamed the 
Journal of Commerce, whose ideas are in the files of his paper in- 
stead of in a formal book. 

The traditional view of Kansas territorial history makes slavery 
the single issue. The fragmented aspect of Kansas territorial his- 
tory embraced in that narrow frame of reference falls naturally 
into three periods: (1) the single issue of Free-State versus Pro- 
slavery control, 1854-1859; (2) the single issue of Republican party 
control, 1859 and later; (3) the battle for honors and credits in 
Kansas history—who and what policy made Kansas free?—1870's 
and later. 

Within this single issue frame of reference, a limited list of topics 
is compiled for somewhat systematic comparative treatment as 
they appeared in the histories under review. The criterion for 
selection is primarily the importance they were assigned because of 
the battle for honors and credits. Who was responsible for the 
Kansas-Nebraska act: Sen. Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, the slav- 
ocracy, or the Missourians? Who was the aggressor, Proslavery or 
Free-State forces? Did leadership in the Free-State resistance 
movement center in Leavenworth or in Lawrence? What was the 
role of the New England Emigrant Aid Company? The Robinson- 
Lane rivalry? The Wood-Abbott rivalry? Of Jones and Lecompte 
in the “Sack of Lawrence?” Of John Brown in the Wakarusa War, 
the Pottawatomie Massacre, and the southeastern Kansas war? Was 
the issue of prairie environment recognized? 

Puituies, Conquest of Kansas by Missouri 

A discussion of the historical aspects of all of these books about 
Kansas is not practicable in this article, but William A. Phillips’ The 
Conquest of Kansas, by Missouri and Her Allies. A History of the 
Troubles in Kansas, From the Passage of the Organic Act Until the 


3. James C. Malin, The Grassland of North America: Prolezomena to Its History 
(Lawrence, 1947), especially pp. 177-192; Grassland Historical Studies, v. 1, Geology 
and Geography (Lawrence, 1950), especially pt. 2, “Early History of the Town of 
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Kansas. 
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Close of July, 1856 is of such importance to the problem that it must 
be considered in some detail. William Addison Phillips (15824- 
1893), a Scot by birth, arrived in the United States at the age of 12. 
In 1855, at the age of 31, he was sent to Kansas by the New York 
Tribune as “Our Special Correspondent in Kansas.” His persistence 
in gathering facts, even though they were highly colored by his radi- 
cal position on the slavery question, soon resulted in securing recog- 
nition for him as the ablest letter writer in the Kansas field. The year 
1856, a presidential campaign year, saw Phillips committed to the 
newly organized Republican party, and in the late summer his letters 
to the Tribune afforded the basis for this partisan campaign book 
which was announced in The Daily Tribune, October 11, 1856. The 
title claimed that the book was a history, but if so, it was “current 
history,” or more properly “current events.” The book was im- 
portant, however, in providing a formula or mold for those which 
were to follow, both in polemic literature and in history. Because 
of his far-reaching influence, the structure of his thought and the 
organization of material must be analyzed. 

His preface poses a question that is critical to any historian: Are 
truth and impartiality attainable and compatible? His answer was 
in the negative, that they were not necessarily the same thing or 
even compatible. He confessed that he made no “elaborate asser- 
tion of impartiality,” yet he offered his book “as the simple truth.” 
In this case, he did not consider impartiality “as very creditable’— 
in fact he insisted that he could not conscientiously “purchase a 
doubtful reputation for impartiality at the sacrifice of a truthful 
record.” Having made this abstract commitment, as governing his 
concept of the historian’s function, it is important to relate it to his 
view of the nature of the Kansas question. 

Phillips’ discussion of the theory and practice of territorial gov- 
ernment (pp. 65-69) was fundamental to his book as history. This 
fact has never been recognized in the use made of the book in the 
writing either of the general history of the United States or of Kan- 
sas. It provided the theoretical framework for his interpretation of 
Republican party political philosophy, as he understood it, as well as 
for his attack upon the Douglas theory of popular or squatter sov- 
ereignty. Thus, in stating in positive terms the working theory of 
territorial status Phillips asserted that: “Our general government 
is one of conceded rights; our state governments rest on reserved 
rights. . . . A territory has conceded nothing and reserved 
nothing. It has no right to the advantage of a compact, for it is a 
party to no compact.” He postulated: (1) that a territory cannot 
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set itself up independently of the Union; (2) that it cannot thrust 
itself upon the Union as a state; (3) that congress has the right to 
fix the terms of its admission. Without naming them as background, 
these propositions referred back to the Northwest ordinance of 1787 
and the constitution, drafted in the same year, but they may be 
viewed as corollaries drawn from his premise, that the authority over 
the territories was acquired by the sword, and would be maintained 
in the same manner. Relinquishment of authority, by the same 
token, could come only by consent or by conquest. The Kansas- 
Nebraska act did not relinquish authority: “As a nation we claim to 
have authority over the national domain, and we suppose we mean to 
exercise it.” 

This was a grim view of the problem, but Phillips thought of him- 
self as a realist: “Governments are not theories, but facts.” He had 
admitted earlier in his exposition, that: 

A territorial government is something contradictory in our history. It is 
unknown to our constitution, and foreign to the spirit of our institutions. The 
system has grown up and been tolerated by necessity. The theory of our gov- 
ernment is simply that it shall be formed by the people among whom it obtains; 
shall be dependent upon them, and thus express the popular sentiment. A 
territorial government is something very different from this, and it is so of 
necessity. The blunder, if there was any, lay in the acquirement of the territory 
at first. This has been done, however; and, judging from the popular feeling, 
it will be done again. 

In Phillips’ exposition the recurrence of the word “necessity” is 
significant; also the fact that he did not attempt to show how it was 
necessary. In his whole discussion of theory, he used the word “con- 
stitution” only once, and that was in the context just quoted. In view 

f the legalistic character of most of the argument of the 1850's over 
the issues at stake, Phillips’ form of argument is worthy of note— 
a parade of the theoretical, tailored to the requirements of practical 
politics—as he put it: “Governments are not theories, but facts.” 
The body of philosophical and ethical ideas known as pragmatism 
supposedly had not been formulated until the 20th century, but 
Phillips’ insistence that he was facing facts, in reality a rationalized 
opportunism in political and ethical theory and practice, with its 
parade, nevertheless, of moral idealism, bears many resemblances. 
He called it eclecticism. Certainly, his thought was not character- 
ized by the absolutes that the 20th century subjective relativists at- 
tributed to the 19th century. As in the case of most ad hoc justifica- 
tions of any age, emotional commitments supplied the absolutes. 

In the territories, Phillips asserted, civil rights, but not political 
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rights were guaranteed; the rights “of preservation of life and prop- 
erty” assured to all citizens of the United States anywhere “through- 
out the world.” Of course, Phillips evaded the fact that no consti- 
tutional definition of citizenship existed prior to the 14th amendment, 
and differences over this very matter were at the heart of the whole 
issue of slavery and the status of the Negro as a race. 

Again, in describing the power of congress over the territories, 
Phillips asserted that “as a nation we own them,” and the authority 
might be expressed in the term “national sovereignty” or any other 
equivalent. On this basis, the territories had “no political power 
but such as Congress concedes to them.” 

So much for the power. Phillips appealed to the people not to 
abuse that power: “Having introduced a feature foreign to our 
republican institutions, it is our duty, as the next best thing we can 
do, to make it conform to republicanism as much as possible.” By 
this he did not mean republicanism as a political party faith, but as 
a form of popular government. In the 1850's the word democracy 
was little used for that purpose. 

Again and again, in this dissertation upon the nature of govern- 
ment in the United States, Phillips used the terms nation and na- 
tional and not the terms federation and federal. Even in differenti- 
ating “conceded” and “reserved” rights, he coupled it in the next 
sentence with a reference to “the national compact,” meaning the 
constitution. But after using such terminology, Phillips denied the 
right of a majority of the nation to determine the territorial institu- 
tions, because the people of the states were no more residents of the 
territories than the reverse. 

How could republicanism be best preserved in the territories? 
Phillips insisted that: “The moment that Congress is satisfied that 
a majority of these people have decided in favor of such an un- 
objectionable form of state government, it will be conceded, by 
every honorable and correct mind, that it is their duty to restore 
them to their rights as American citizens’ —that is, admit them into 
the Union as states. 

The Phillips formula contained several jokers, particularly the 
words “majority” and “unobjectionable.” He admitted that the 
decision upon the word “majority” must be arbitrary; not “three or 
four irresponsible buccaneers,” federal appointees under squatter 
sovereignty, but: “We cannot escape the dilemma by fixing any 
number of settlers as a point where principle interferes in favor of 
their rights. At what point of aggregation do men become capable 
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of, and entitled to, self-government? We can neither escape the 
point nor its responsibility.” Phillips himself, however, did evade 
the responsibility, and provided no solution. The answer to the 
question raised by the second word appeared to have been given 
in the denial of the right of a territory to “thrust itself into the Union 
with all the evils and impolicy of slavery, or polygamy, or cannibal- 
ism, . . . [or] Russian autocratism. . . .” The logic of the 
argument on this point would seem to be a denial of the right of 
congress to admit any slave state, or any state cursed with any of 
the evils enumerated, regardless of the will of a “majority” of its 
people. 

Phillips denied the right of national majorities to determine the 

institutions of a territory, but accepted the claim of right of congres- 
sional majorities to determine whether the territory, in offering itself 
as a state, be accepted or rejected on the ground of objectionability 
of its constitution as voted by its own people. But the Missouri 
Compromise was a congressional determination of the institutions 
of territories and of the states to be formed from them. Republican 
denunciation of the repeal of this restriction was a reassertion of 
that alleged right, and was the cornerstone of the new Republican 
party in behalf of which his book was written. How could thesé 
contradictions be reconciled legislatively, theoretically, or practi- 
cally? Phillips did not attempt to reconcile them, unless his dictum 
be accepted in that light, when he wrote: 
Governments are not theories, but facts. We have territories. . . . We 
assume their governments; having it, it is our duty to take care of them. Having 
introduced a feature foreign to our republican institutions, it is our duty, as the 
next best thing we can do, to make it conform to republicanism as much as 
possible. 

Phillips’ argument has been analyzed at some length because 
he was the ablest journalist present on the scene in Kansas, wielding 
great influence and unlike the other letter-writers, remained in Kan- 
sas not only through the whole territorial period, but made it his 
permanent home. He was particularly clever at the art of propa- 
ganda, and therefore the form of presentation of his argument must 
be broken down and restated. Only by breaking the mold and re- 
assembling the parts in a different sequence can the implications, 
logical inconsistencies, and omissions of his rationalizations be ex- 
posed. He was a master in the practice of using language as a 
device to conceal thought, yet to influence people, effectively, 
through their emotions. 
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Having described the Republican party view of territorial govern- 

ment as Phillips interpreted it, the next task is to restate his version 
of the Douglas or National Democratic theory of popular sover- 
eignty. Phillips referred to squatter sovereignty as merely a “dodge”: 
Douglas pretended this [squatter sovereignty] was the design of the bill; but 
Douglas knew better. Had he been sincere, he would not have dared to frame 
a bill by which the executive of the territory and the judiciary were simply 
the appointees of the President, and, it might be, the tools of a faction. Taking 
the position he pretended to take, he would have known that this was a gross 
imposition on men’s rights. 
Phillips charged specifically that the provisions “allowing the Presi- 
dent to appoint corrupt officers [to enforce the laws], have pre- 
vented the people from having any means of remedy against the 
abuse of power on them, except in revolution.” His conclusion was 
that: “It should require no logic to show that there was not much 
sovereignity of the people in this.” 

Phillips’ argument was a curious mixture of facts and falsehood. 
The form of the Kansas territorial government was traditional in 
all respects. The same provisions for redress of grievances pre- 
vailed as in other territories, together with a procedure expressly 
prescribed under the squatter sovereignty principles, for judicial 
determination of constitutional questions that might arise out of 
the issue of slave property. Phillips’ charge that there was no 
remedy for abuse of power, “except in revolution,” was false. One 
of the most peculiar aspects of the whole Kansas controversy, and 
one that has never received direct attention from historians, is the 
fact that appeal to judicial determination of any of the controversies 
arising out of the Kansas question was never resorted to by the Free- 
State forces. For reasons best known to themselves, the Free-State 
men in Kansas, and the Republican party on the federal level, chose 
to pretend that they had no remedy but the right of revolution. 
In defending Judge Samuel D. Lecompte, James A. Stewart, in 
congress, challenged them point blank to bring a test case in the 
courts, but they ignored him. They merely continued their cam- 
paign of villification. Stewart and Lecompte reminded them also 
of another unused remedy which was available—impeachment pro- 
ceedings.* 

It was the fashion of the day to accuse Douglas of insincerity, 
duplicity, and worse. Constant repetition had conditioned the anti- 
slavery public to accept such charges at face value without proof. 

4. James C. Malin, “Judge Lecompte and the ‘Sack of Lawrence,’ May 21, 1856,” 


Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 20 (August, November, 1953), pp. 465-494, 553-597, at 
488, 491. 
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That the Republicans were hostile to the Douglas version of popular 
sovereignty, Phillips made amply clear, but he was sufficiently skill- 
ful as a controversialist to divert attention successfully from the fact 
that the Republican position was even more hostile to territorial 
self-government in principle as well as practice. The emotional 
force of the moral issue of slavery, associated with the Missouri Com- 
promise restriction and opposition to its repeal, was used effectively 
to make that opposition appear to be a virtue. Or, to word the 
dilemma differently, in order to sharpen its point, Phillips’ task was 
to denounce the Douglas doctrine as an intolerable abuse of self- 
government without revealing the fact that the Republican doctrine 
permitted much less freedom for self-government. And in accom- 
plishing this objective the more effectively he was obliged to make 
this restriction upon self-government appear as a moral asset. The 
issue of national power to which the Republican party was dedicated 
—centralized national power—meant that it could not make a com- 
mitment to self-government in the territories in any form, popular 
sovereignty or otherwise. The party’s antecedents were antislavery- 
ism, abolitionism, and nativism. Each of these isms, for its effective 
realization in action, meant centralized national power—a denial of 
the freedom of local self-government. The logic of nationalism, in 
contrast with federated power, meant power wielded on the basis of 
national majorities. The general principle was little understood, if 
at all, in its full implications when implemented for action, but its 
character was fundamental to the whole situation developing during 
the 1850’s. The peculiar sectional character of slavery, together with 
the emotional impact of the moral issue, paralyzed intellectual proc- 
esses and reasoning from facts. Abhorrence of one form of slavery 
delivered the whole federation to another form of slavery. The issue 
was made to appear to be one in which freedom from chattel slavery 
could be achieved only through the sacrifice of freedom or local self- 
government. That was a phoney issue. The mere assertion that this 
was the only alternative to freedom from chattel slavery did not 
make it true. 

That any appearance of any subjective rationalization in this mat- 
ter, by the present author, may be removed, attention is directed to 
the transitional paragraph which Phillips employed (p. 69) in pass- 
ing from the several pages of theoretical discussion to the more 
strictly historical narrative of the action taken by Governor Reeder 
early in 1855: “We have been thus particular in placing the matter 
in what we deem its true light, in order that what follows may be 
more clearly understood.” 
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In his introductory chapter Phillips set the stage for proving the 
validity of his book title: “In the fall of 1853 the plot for the con- 
quest of Kansas matured.” He then identified the plotters as western 
Missouri men and cited Dr. J. H. Stringfellow. According to Phil- 
lips, Stringfellow admitted that the “Eastern Emigrant Aid Societies” 
threw the first doubt upon the success of the scheme. Following this 
pattern, Douglas was not given the title role; the Missourians were 
the first invaders, and the objects of their concern were the “Yankee 
settlements” in the valley of the Kaw. Thus, he argued, slavery was 
established in Kansas by Missourians organized through secret socie- 
ties and by federally appointed judges. After the March, 1555, elec- 
tion, Kansas was to be “kept conquered.” The result, a reign of 
terror. 

The initiation of the Free-State movement was treated with re- 
markable brevity. The Big Springs convention of September 5 
1855, which launched the Free-State party and the delegate e!ec- 
tions received five pages, the most of which was absorbed in printing 
the resolutions. The Topeka state government movement was as- 
signed a chapter. Possibly the most remarkable fact about thes 
narratives was that the story was told without any reference to per- 
sonal leadership in the proceedings. At the end were a group of 
character sketches, and an introduction to James H. Lane, president 
of the convention, and Charles Robinson—‘“they have been the two 
most prominent men in the territory.” Phillips assigned Lane the 
role of Democratic, and Robinson of Republican leadership in the 
constitutional convention, and described them as sharply contrasting 
personalities: “Robinson is cool-headed, cautious, and calculating; 
just the man to plan and direct. Lane is hot-headed, rash, regardless 
of consequences, but not wanting in bravery; just the man to carry 
out the plans and directions.” There was much more to the word pic- 
tures, but nothing to suggest that the men were bitter rivals for 
dominance in Free-State affairs. The word pictures seemed de- 
signed to convey the impression that the differences in talent served 
to compensate and render their combined efforts the more effective. 

The rescue of Branson was an episode preliminary to the Waka- 
trusa war. Phillips handed out the honors with an even hand among 
§. F. Tappan, J. B. Abbott, and S. N. Wood. There was no intimation 
of the quarrel over honors which was to develop later. The Waka- 
rusa war itself was treated as the second invasion of Kansas by 
Missouri, the first, according to his formula had been the challenge 
issued to the first Emigrant Aid Party at Lawrence, August 10, 1854. 
Of course, this formula made Lawrence, rather than Leavenworth, 
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the heart and center of Free-State resistance. Furthermore it was 
planting in Kansas history the basis of the myth that Kansas was the 
child of New England. 

In describing the “Sack of Lawrence” May 21, 1856, he declared 
flatly that “Jones told them [his alleged posse] that he had orders, 
from the First District Court of the United States for Kansas (Judge 
Lecompte ), to demolish the hotel and destroy the printing offices 
[p. 296].”° This allegation was false, but it served as effective cam- 
paign propaganda. 

John Brown appeared unheralded in the pages of Phillips’ book at 
the time of the Wakarusa war. The role assigned to him was that 
of a questioner about the terms of the peace treaty and a protestant 
against any concession concerning the bogus laws. Without ex- 
plaining the reason, Phillips indicated that “a desire was manifested 
to prevent his speaking.” 

After the “Sack of Lawrence,” John Brown again is found in 
Phillips’ pages, the references to him being elliptic. The Pottawa- 
tomie massacre was described as “stern and remorseless,” and as 
“wrapped in profound mystery,” but the victims were “violent, 
bad men.” Allegedly, Free-State men were ordered to leave the 
community, etc.: “Such was the provocation,—how the rest hap- 
pened God in heaven only knows.” John Brown was not mentioned 
in this connection, but 16 pages later he was described as 


stern-looking, hard-featured and resolute, . . . not to be trifled with 
; practical . . . inexorably inflexible . . . fanatic 
Christian . . . stern disciplinarian . . . a regular martinet. 


He is a strange, resolute, repulsive, iron-willed, inexorable old man. He is 
like a solitary rock in a more mobile society, a fiery nature, and a cold temper, 
a voleano beneath a covering of snow, . . . but he was re- 





a cool head, 
garded as a participator, if not leader, in the Pottawatomie affair. 
[p. 332]. 

Subsequent knowledge about the evidence concerning John 
Brown’s guilt and that the proofs came from Free-State men and 
were fully known at the time to Free-State men, puts Phillips in a 
most embarrassing position. Knowing his diligence in collecting 
facts, any assumption that he was unaware of the facts is scarcely 
credible. Without laying himself open to the charge of deliberate 
falsehood, he was remarkably successful in conveying the conclusion, 
without saying so explicitly, that John Brown was innocent. 

5. Ibid., pp. 589-592. 

6. James C. Malin, John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six (Philadelphia, American 
Philosophical Society, 1942); “The Hoogland Examination: The United States v. John 


Brown, Jr.,”” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 7 (May, 1938), pp. 133-153; “‘Identification 
of the Stranger at the Pottawatomie Massacre,” ibid., v. 9 (February, 1940), pp. 3-12. 
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As time passed, Phillips’ sympathies were more clearly identi- 
fied with the Lane and the Brown elements of the ultras who opposed 
each step proposed for abandonment of the Free-State “do-nothing” 
policy of refusing recognition to the “bogus” territorial government, 
and of refusing to vote. Robinson and G. W. Brown were among 
the promoters of the voting policy, taking this position in the spring 
of 1857. The territorial legislature was captured in October, 1857, 
and the office of the Lecompton state government on January 4, 
1858. Under these circumstances, a G. W. Brown editorial in the 
Herald of Freedom, February 6, 1858, is particularly applicable. 
The name of the editorial, “An Unfortunate Title,” referred to the 
name of Phillips’ book The Conquest of Kansas by Missouri. ‘ 
After writing this book, Brown charged, “all of Phillips’ subsequent 
letters to the N. Y. Tribune seem to have been influenced by that 
position, and the critical reader readily discovers that he is laboring 
to make the title to his book truthful; to make it appear that Kansas 
is indeed a conquered province. . . .” In this title Phillips had 
acquired a precious grievance which he capitalized upon by “con- 
stant repetition that we were overcome by border ruffians, that all 
hopes of redress for our grievances were cut off. . . .” But 
Brown contended, “What nation ever regained lost rights by con- 
tinually harping upon its defeat, and telling that it was a conquered 
province?” Instead, do something positive, “to ensure a speedy 
triumph of the right.” Brown’s contention was that Phillips had a 
vested interest in perpetuating the title to his book, to sacrifice his 
most precious grievance would deprive him of his principal stock- 
in-trade. He had spent two years trying “to make his title page a 
reality” by his “masterly inactivity” policy. 

In conclusion of this commentary upon the Phillips book, the 
reader should recognize that Brown’s indictment of Phillips and his 
book is appropriate also if applied to most of the writing of the 
first century about Kansas history. The abolition of this form of 
slavery is long overdue. Other themes are more important and 
meaningful to the general history of Kansas. 

But even within the framework of the slavery emphasis in Kansas 
history, the “conquered province” formula was in reality only an 
unfortunate consequence of the presidential campaign of 1856. 
The spirit of the fifty-fiver had not permitted the defeatism attrib- 
uted by Phillips to the fifty-sixer. In his Herald of Freedom of Au- 
gust 18, 1855, G. W. Brown had insisted that “We are an outraged, 
but not a subjugated people.” And on the Fourth of July, 1855, 
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S. N. Wood shouted his defiance: “We have been oppressed, but not 
conquered.” * 
Aucustus Watt .es, “Complete History of Kansas” 

Augustus Wattles’ “A Complete History of Kansas” was never 
published in book form, but was printed as installments in the 
Herald of pie between January 17, and November 21, 1857. 
The “complete history” covered the period from the French explora- 
tions to May, 1856, when further writing was interrupted by the 
explosive effects of contemporary events during the winter of 1857- 
1858. The author was born in Connecticut, August 7, 1807, and 
had been at Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati where he was 
interested in Negro education. He did not move to Oberlin with the 
other seceders, the radicals who broke with the Lyman Beecher 
regime at Lane, but devoted himself to activities in behalf of the 
Negro. In 1855 Wattles came to Kansas, arriving at Lawrence, May 
7, and settling in Douglas county. On May 22 he was “elected” to 
the legislature on the Free-State ticket at the special election called 
by Governor Reeder. 

During the spring of 1857, he and other members of the Wattles 
family removed to the Moneka community.* During the winter 
of 1856-1857, he was associated with G. W. Brown’s revived Herald 
of Freedom. In January, 1857, when the printing of his history 
began, he was listed on the masthead as assistant editor, but August 
22, Brown and Wattles were represented as coeditors. Near the 
end of November, Wattles went to Moneka, supposedly for a short 
stay, but did not return. This left the history unfinished. Sharp 
differences between the editors developed during the crisis of De 
cember, 1857, over the issue of voting in the Lecompton officers elec- 
tion of January 4, 1858, along with those associated with the early 
stages of the southeastern Kansas war. In the Herald of Freedom, 
January 16, 1858, an announcement was made that Wattles was no 
longer connected with the paper. 

In retrospect, the teaming up of these two men appears unusual 
and predestined to failure, but too little is known for certain about 
the state of Wattles’ mind at that time to warrant generalizations. 
During the year 1857 the Free-State party reversed itself on the 

7. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, July 7, 1855. 


8. Mrs. O. E. Morse [Emma Wattles, a daughter], “Sketch of the Life and Work of 
sg ow Wattles,” Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, v. 17 (1926-1928), 


290-299. This sketch is particularly weak on the aspects of Wattles’ career most critical 
to the present study of his “Complete History of Kansas.” On the removal to Linn county, 
» the Herald of Freedom, April 11, 25, May 16, July 11, 1857. The town of Mon = 
pot ablished in the spring of 1857. An advertisement announcing its merits appeared in tthe 


Herald of Freedom, April 11, 1857, among them, that it was on Little Sugar creek, near 
the center of Linn county. 
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voting policy, with Robinson and G. W. Brown in the vanguard. 
Brown’s challenging editorial of July 4, 1857, was printed prior to 
the advancement of Wattles, August 22, to the status of coeditor. 
The inference to be drawn, reasonably, from those facts would be 
that whatever differences existed between them over this funda- 
mental reversal of policy, they were not considered irreconcilable. 
The available facts do not prepare the reader for the violence of the 
break that occurred the following midwinter.® The history was writ- 
ten and printed, however, prior to this disastrous controversy, and 
when the relations between the two men were apparently friendly. 
But on the other hand, the composition occurred during the first 
phase of the revolution in Free-State policy. Although not clearly 
apparent in all its implications in 1857, this reversal was to lead to 
the abandonment of both the Topeka state government, and the Free- 
State party as political organizations, and in that sequence. The 
quarrel between the two men came in part over the issue of aban- 
doning the Topeka movement. 

Wattles spent the first five of his 22 completed chapters on back- 
ground, mostly on matter relating to the Indians of the region. This 
fact in itself is worth recording as a feature of the work even though 
he made no really significant contribution in either subject matter 
or interpretation. In chapter six, he arrived at the creation of the 
territory of Kansas by the Kansas-Nebraska act, along with the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, “that ancient land-mark of freedom. 
” This was “the work of slaveholders,” operating in congress, 
done “with the indecent haste of crime. . . .” According to this 
secret conspiracy theory, Missouri fitted into the plot merely as the 
tool. Wattles’ allegation of “the indecent haste of crime” was re- 
peated for emphasis in different language—‘“suddenly thrown open 
to settlement by the slave-holding party for their own aggrandise- 
ment. . . .” But “after the passage of the bill, the party of 
freedom immediately organized,” and he sketched the beginnings 
of organization to promote emigration to Kansas, giving particu- 
lar attention to the Emigrant Aid Company that founded Lawrence, 
the first party arriving August 1. Ignoring Leavenworth’s or other 
claims to priority, he asserted that Lawrence “was the first town in 
Kansas.” At Lawrence, on August 10, he related, the Missourians 
immediately challenged Free-State continuance in the territory— 
the first invasion of Kansas, according to the Phillips formula. For 

9. The external record of the steps leading to the public break may be followed in the 
Herald of Freedom, November 21, 28, December 5, 26, 1857, January 9, 16, 1858. A 


Wattles letter, probably in the Lawrence Republican, January 14, 1858, missing from the 
file, gave his side. 
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the convenience of this theory, all activity in Kansas between April 
and August 1 in the way of settlement and town-site promotion was 
ignored. 

The only reference Wattles made to peculiarities incident to 
prairie settlement was the allegation that as soon as it became 
known that a company of Eastern emigrants had arrived, the Mis- 
sourians marked the timber claims along the streams, and then sold 
them to Easterners and later harassed them: “It was this violence 
to isolated persons which induced people to form companies and 


”» 


seek safety in numbers. This was the occasion for his 
introduction to the Emigrant Aid Company and its six parties sent 
out in 1854. That the chronology did not fit the sequence of his 
narrative, and was a violation of historical reality, seems to have 
escaped Wattles’ attention. 

In his criticism of squatter sovereignty, Wattles adopted a line of 
attack similar to that of Phillips, but used material from the con- 
gressional debates: “ the new doctrine of Squatter Sov- 
ereignty was promulgated as a popular catchword. By this, a few 
settlers who might first inhabit a territory, could establish its present 
and future domestic and political institutions.” Thus, “leading men 
in Missouri passed over into the Territory early in June [1854], held 
squatter meetings, passed resolutions, and then returned home. 

. . During the summer and fall, many Free State emigrants 
arrived, who supposed the vote of the squatters would determine 
the question of slavery at some future day.” 

Wattles used William E. Seward’s senate speech, challenging the 
slave-holding South: “Is it a privilege, then, to establish slavery? 
If so, what a mockery are all our constitutions, which prevent the 
inhabitants from capriciously subverting free institutions. F 
Wattles then summarized Salmon P. Chase’s maneuver, who, 
in order to test the sincerity of the majority in their new-born zeal for individual 
rights, and Squatter Sovereignty, introduced an amendment to the bill that the 
inhabitants of the Territory should be permitted to choose their own Governor 
and other officers. This was voted down. Every fair arrangement for a free 
government was rejected, and all was left in the hands of those who expected 
to make it a slave State. 

Wattles then quoted from N. P. Banks’ speech in congress in which 
the latter insisted that the “pretended doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty” was not 

really established there. . . . The American idea of popular sovereignty is, 
that a people should have, and has, the right to institute government, to alter it, 
and to abolish it. Have the people of Nebraska or Kansas this power under 
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this act? Can they institute government? Can they alter it? Can they abolish 
it? Not at all. 

Instead, the people have 

no rights, no power, but that which Congress confers. 

I grant what is claimed, that there is an extension of political rights compared 
with earlier territorial governments. But have the people here power to govern? 
I deny it. My reading of the theory of politics is not extensive, but I have imag- 
ined that the American doctrine at least was, that a majority of the people should 
have the attributes of government. 

I ask any gentleman upon this floor to point me to one single solitary power 
that is here conferred upon a majority of the people! 

Can they elect a Governor, or an executive officer? Can they appoint their 
judges? Can they pass a legislative act, or obtain a judgment in the territorial 
courts, without the supervision and assent of the National Government, acting 
through its own appointees, who are forever irresponsible to the people there? 
Never! . . . And this is called “non-intervention”! You admit 
theoretically a right, but practically you deny all power. And this is called 
“sovereignty’—not American, but “squatter sovereignty.” 

It would seem that if there was any logic in Wattles’ procedure, 
he would have undertaken to show how the Republican party theory 
of territorial status was sincere in offering a larger measure of self- 
government than Democratic squatter sovereignty. But such a 
Republican substitute for squatter sovereignty was not and could 
not be forthcoming. His was the technique of making a sweeping 
charge against the opponent and then repeating it again and again. 

Wattles gave special attention to Governor Reeder’s arrival in the 
territory, the attempt of the Proslavery element from Missouri to 
take control of him and his defiance of them in refusing to call an 
early election of the legislature. The governor’s letter was printed 
in full, and Wattles’ evaluation of the episode is important: “Gov. 
Reeder’s reply is worthy to be preserved as it is characteristic of 
the man, and the key to all his subsequent difficulties.” Then 
Wattles condemned Reeder’s next step, his failure to repudiate out- 
right the delegate election of November 29, a fatal resort to ex- 
pediency. Wattles made loyalty to principle the acid test of a man!!! 
But what principle? 

The organization of the opposition to the legislature elected March 
30, 1855, was traced in much more detail than by Phillips. Charles 
Robinson did not appear in this account of the first steps. Instead, 
the men named in connection with the Free-State convention at 
Lawrence, June 8, were John Speer, M. F. Conway, J. Hutchinson, 
S. N. Wood, E. D. Ladd, R. G. Elliott. Special attention was given 
to Conway, who came to Kansas a National Democrat, pledged to 
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squatter sovereignty, who after seeing it in action, repudiated it “as 
an outrage upon popular rights. e 

Other episodes given emphasis, which later historians passed over 
lightly or omitted altogether, were the altercation between Gen. B. 
F. Stringfellow and Reeder at Shawnee Mission, where Stringfellow 
was alleged to have knocked Reeder down with a chair; and the 
proposal in the legislature of 1855 by Dr. J. H. Stringfellow of a bill 
to authorize a state government and application for admission into 
the Union. This was the first Kansas move for statehood. The com- 
mittee to which the bill was referred reported adversely on the 
grounds: (1) that it was premature without calling an election to 
test the desires of the people for statehood; (2) that it was pre- 
mature because of the excitement that would be aroused, aggravated 
by the charge which would be made of insufficient population, “—a 
charge which cannot be statistically and officially refuted.” The 
substitute proposed by the committee, that the sentiment of the 
people be tested on the matter of statehood, was passed.” 

In telling the story of the Big Springs and the Topeka conventions 
of September 5 and 19 respectively, Wattles began by crediting the 
preparatory Lawrence convention of August 14, 15 to the initiative 
of the expelled members of the legislature. At this Lawrence con- 
vention, Charles Robinson was chairman of the business committee, 
and the report of that body came under sharp fire. It had rejected 
resolutions endorsing military companies and a state government 
which were then championed on the floor by C. K. Holliday and 
G. W. Smith respectively. Conway and Lane objected to the state 
government and Lane took a conservative position expressing con- 
fidence in the good intentions of President Pierce. Charles Foster 
reviewed Lane’s allegedly shifting position over a period of ten days, 
charging that Lane had declared that “on certain conditions he was 
in favor of making Kansas a slave State.” Lane objected, insisting 
that all that he had said was “that he would rather see Kansas a 
slave state, in preference to seeing it an abolition State.” The lan- 
guage quoted here is Wattles’ language as he summarized what 
each was supposed to have said. Space does not permit discussion 
of the implications of this summary except to point out that it was 
substantially different from the version that later became traditional. 
Wattles did contribute to the making of a myth, however, in assign- 


10. Journal of the House of Representatives of the Territory of Kansas, 1855, pp. 213, 

218, 238, 244, 262, 280, Appendix 26; Atchison Squatter Sovercign, August 28, 1855; Stat- 

utes of the Territory of Kansas; passed at the First Session of the Legislative Assembly, 

One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty-five. (Shawnee Manual Labor School, 1855), ch. 
3. 


25, pp. 172, 175 
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ing to the Lawrence convention the credit of calling the Big Springs 
convention for the purpose of declaring a Free-State platform. 
Wattles emphasized the division over the race question, at Big 
Springs, because “on the great question of resistance to Missouri 
aggression, there was but one sentiment. ” His view of the 
geographical basis of the division over race equality was too sweep- 
ing in its generalization, yet is important in emphasizing that the 
outcome was not dictated by one man, or even by a few individuals: 
The people from New England, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, were in 
favor of recommending a State Constitution which should not discriminate in 
the application of the great principles of justice and equity, to the different 
classes and races of the human family. Those from the more Western and 
Southern States were in favor of a stringent “black law.” The Convention 
finally adopted a platform, very unsatisfactory to those who had enlarged views 


of human rights . . .; but to a large majority it was considered a grand 
platform, on which all could unite. 

In view of the actual wording of the Big Springs platform, this is a 
remarkable statement of the case, but so far as Wattles was con- 
cerned, he revealed clearly his personal position as an ultra on the 
Negro question. In fact, both the Big Springs platform, of Septem- 
ber 5, 6, and the Topeka state government resolutions, of September 
19, 20, were substantially anti-Negro as well as antislavery. This 
conflict between his personal position and his evaluation of the Big 
Springs platform indicates that Wattles was somewhat less than can- 
did in his history. 

The Wattles treatment of the Topeka statehood movement is of 
particular importance to several aspects of the writing of Kansas 
history. The business committee of the Big Springs convention 
reported unfavorably, but was overruled by the convention, thus 
committing the Free-State party to the statehood proposition. 
Wattles was explicit in saying that the majority of the settlers 
“preferred trying another election, before experimenting with a State 
Constitution.” In private this was the position of Reeder, also. 
Once the commitment was made at Big Springs and at Topeka, 
however, Wattles emphasized the subordination of private views 
to the general decision, although there was little expectation of suc- 
cess in terms of admission into the Union."' In this Wattles was re- 
markably candid. Would that the same could be said about some 
other aspects of this part of his history. 

In telling the story of the Topeka convention of September 19, 


11. Wattles, ““Complete History of Kansas,” chs. 13, 14, Herald of Freedom, August 29, 


September 5, 1855. Wattles told substantially the same story on this point in both chs. 13 


and 14, 
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20, 1855, Wattles did not make clear the fact that the statehood 
movement was being launched as a People’s movement, without 
respect to party. To be sure, it had been endorsed by the Free- 
State party at Big Springs, which was a party convention. That 
battle over nonpartisan sponsorship of the statehood movement had 
been fought to a finish at the Lawrence conventions of August 14, 
15. To make it a Free-State party measure would have damned it 
at its birth, and would have forfeited all possibility of favorable 
action of congress upon admission under a Topeka constitution. 
But whatever the inner motive in launching the movement might 
have been, the publicly announced procedure required a spon- 
taneous outpouring of the people as a whole. In that frame of refer- 
ence, the Topeka movement could not be represented to the public 
even as having the object of making Kansas a free state. In theory, 
the Topeka movement might result in Kansas being a slave state. 
The verdict must rest with the people. 

But a further defect in the Wattles history was his suppression 
of all mention of the origins of the Topeka statehood plan. The 
original promoter of the statehood idea was Dr. John H. Stringfellow, 
Proslavery editor of the Atchison Squatter Sovereign, and speaker of 
the house of representatives of the bogus legislature of 1855. He 
had started writing about it in the first issue of his paper dated 
February 3, 1855, and his statehood bill, which Wattles had re- 
corded, was enacted into law. In the referendum election, October 
6, 1856, statehood was endorsed, and the Lecompton constitution 
movement of 1857 was the direct product of that mandate. Also, 
an attempt had been made by Proslavery men, under the principles 
of popular sovereignty, to elect a governor March 30, 1855, to replace 
Reeder, under the assumption that the President would accept the 
mandate and appoint him. The movement led to a canvass of the 
pros and cons of such proceedings in all their bearings of success 
or of failure.'* In these two movements, the fact stands out clearly, 
that the Proslavery men had done the original thinking in both 
political theory and in practice as applied to the novel aspects of 
the situation presented by the territory of Kansas. The Free-State 
men who took over the statehood idea in the series of conventions 
from July 11 to September 19, 1855, were following paths already 
rather extensively explored. 

This conclusion is reinforced quite explicitly by specifying the 
concrete origin of the Topeka statehood plan in June, 1855. It did 


12. See especially Kansas Free State, May 7, 1855, Miller editorial on the Kickapoo 
Pioneer warning. 
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not originate at Lawrence or with the Lawrence group. The plan 
was written out by John Butler Chapman, at that time of Leaven- 
worth county,'* and submitted to Josiah Miller, one of the editors 
of the Kansas Free State at Lawrence, in June, 1855. Chapman had 
been a candidate for delegate to congress in November, 1854, as a 
National Democrat, had cultivated both Proslavery and Free-State 
connections, and each accused him of belonging to the other party. 
Miller gave Chapman’s plan to Charles Robinson. Both men, as well 
as others consulted, disapproved the plan. Robinson presented it 
in part to a convention in Lawrence, probably the one of June 25, 
and it was referred to the Free-State executive committee of which 
Robinson was chairman. It appeared next at the convention of 
July 11. Between July 11 and August 14, the idea took hold, with 
the results already related. On August 14, Stringfellow introduced 
his bill into the legislature. 

In the meantime, on July 14, G. W. Brown, editor of the Herald of 
Freedom, published an article alleging a Proslavery plan to annex 
the Platte Purchase of Missouri to Kansas. The argument was that 
this would secure for Kansas a population adequate for statehood, 
and that it would guarantee a Proslavery majority. Whether or not 
this report had any validity is probably beside the point for present 
purposes, as well as Brown’s motive in publishing the story at this 
particular time and in perpetuating the controversy about it over the 
next few months. In any case, the wrangle stimulated rivalry be- 
tween Free-State and Proslavery proponents of statehood for priority 
of action. 

As intermediaries, between Proslavery and Free-State men of the 
more extreme persuasion, as well as originators of ideas in their own 
right, a particular tribute is due Josiah Miller and his partner in 
the Kansas Free State, Robert G. Elliott, both men of 26 years of 
youth. They were among the originators of the idea of the Free- 
State party, and were the particular promoters of the Sand Bank 
convention of July 17, 1855, which called the Big Springs convention, 
as well as the channel through which Chapman’s concrete plan for 
the Topeka statehood movement was introduced to the Lawrence- 
Topeka group of Free-State men. 

In conclusion of this brief discussion, certain points must be made 
in explicit form. There is reason to believe that Wattles knew the 
main facts of the origin of both the Big Springs Free-State party 
convention, and of the Topeka statehood convention, but that he 
chose to suppress those facts. Also, he was depending too much, 


13. Josiah Miller in the Kansas Free State, August 20, 1855, and February 18, 1856. 
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for refreshment of memory of the events of 1855, upon the biased 
record contained in the Herald of Freedom. Miller warned through 
the Kansas Free State, September 24, 1855, that the statehood move- 
ment was “Stringfellow’s favorite bill,” although he was under the 
erroneous impression that it had not passed the legislature. Wattles 
made the explicit admission twice in his history that the Topeka 
statehood movement was considered, not as an end, but only as a 
means to the end of making Kansas eventually a free state. These 
chapters of his history were written and printed in August and 
September, 1857, but by December, 1857, and January, 1858, when 
he discontinued his history after his quarrel with G. W. Brown 
over the Topeka and Lecompton statehood movements, and became 
involved deeply in the southeastern Kansas war of 1857-1859, ap- 
parently he had become captive to the idea that the Topeka consti- 
tution was the “Blood-stained Banner” that could not be lowered 
without dishonor—that it was not merely a means, but that it was 
itself the primary end of the whole Free-State movement.'* Thus 
the Lecompton movement and the southeastern Kansas war of 1557- 
1859 were of major importance in their contribution to the fastening 
upon Kansas historical tradition of an interpretation of the Topeka 
statehood movement that was historically false. 

The intense heat generated over the Lecompton constitution in 
congress is impossible to explain except in terms of this confusion 
of means and ends as an introduction. Why could not the Free- 
State party of 1858, after capturing the Lecompton constitution 
movement in the election of January 15, 1858, accept it as a sub- 
stitute for the Topeka state government? The Big Springs platform 
of September, 1855, upon which the Topeka plan was launched, 
agreed to protect masters against loss for slaves already in the 
territory, to exclude free Negroes, and to prohibit slavery in the 
territory. The Lecompton constitution with the promised amend- 
ment abolishing slavery was very nearly the equivalent. The 
major difference was in the origins of the two constitutions, not in 
their substance as bearing upon the issues of the Negro. 

The murder of Charles W. Dow, by F. M. Coleman, in November, 
1855, was represented by Wattles as a link in the execution of a 
preconceived secret Missouri plot, not as the result of a claim 
quarrel, nor as an act of passion. Allegedly other Free-State men 
would have been treated likewise upon some convenient pretext. 
The leaders in the rescue of Branson were given, in the order of 


14, A more comprehensive study, by the present author, of these problems of the Free- 
State party and the Topeka statehood movement will be presented elsewhere. 
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their appearance, as S. F. Tappan, S. N. Wood, and J. B. Abbott. 
The deliverance scene at Abbott’s house dramatized Wood and 
Abbott. At Lawrence, the following day, Wood was featured: 
“S$. N. Wood was chosen chairman. He then gave a full account 
of the transaction, and declared his complicity in the rescue of Bran- 
son. The meeting was unanimous in approving of his course, as 
it was the position assumed by the Free State party at the Big 
Springs.” Wood was reported by Wattles as saying that if arrested 
on a warrant of the United States court he would go into court 
and test the right of Missouri to make the laws for Kansas, and 
was anxious to have the issue carried to the supreme court. Wattles 
did not explain that Wood left the territory, thus evading the dra- 
matic opportunity then, and that later, on April 19, 1856, when he 
returned, Jones did attempt to arrest him. 

Wattles did not explain the source of his story, but it was a 
letter written to him by S. N. Wood himself for the history, and 
dated August 29, 1857. Charles Robinson printed the letter in 
full in his book The Kansas Conflict (New York, 1892, Reprint 
1898 ), pp. 184-186. In the letter, Wood made himself appear as the 
leader in the rescue by relating that upon Wood's inquiry how they 
should proceed, Abbott replied “you are the leader; just what you 
say.” In his own version in later years, Abbott, wd others, gave 
a different account of the responsibility for leadership.” 

The above story was told in chapter 15 of the “complete history,” 
but the next week, in chapter 16, Wattles retold a part of the story, 
and with different effect: 

The day after his rescue he [Branson] appeared at a public meeting in 
Lawrence, and spoke calmly, yet feelingly, of his friend Mr. Dow . . he 
[Branson] knew he was singled out for destruction, for he had received hes ~aten- 
ing letters advising him to leave the country . . . if the safety of Law- 
rence demands it, I will go home and die in my own defense. ; 

If a process had issued from a Court which the people could recognize as 
having a legal existence they would have advised Mr. Branson to have de- 
livered himself up, or to have given bail for his good behavior; but they felt 
that they could not consistently with their oft repeated resolves sanction any 
movement coming from that body, any more than the fathers of the revolution 
could consent to pay a trivial tax on tea. It was the principle involved, not 
the extent of personal injury, which would accrue. 


15. The original of the Wood letter to W attles is . the possession of the Kansas State 
Historical Society; . Charles Howard Dickson, ““The True History of the Branson Rescue,” 


Collections, K.S.H.S., v. 13 (1913-1914) pp. 280-298, at p. 288, footnot J. R. K mnedy 
and S. F. Tappan gave statements in 1880 and 1890, referred to in Sestactes 10 and 11 
of Dickson, pp. 292 and 293. Wattles did not credit Tappan by name, but S. F. Tappan’s 
and S. C. Smith’s accounts are the sources for the identification of Tappan as the man who 


discovered the Jones party at Blanton’s bridge on their mission to arrest Branson, and re- 
ported that fact to Abbott, Wood, Smith, and others assembled at Abbott’s house. 
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However, Mr. Branson and his rescuers left Lawrence, so that no prejudice 
might be created, or excuse made for harassing that town. 

Wattles then proceeded to denounce Sheriff Jones for not secur- 
ing a warrant for the arrest of Wood, and thus following proper 
legal procedure, but instead, Jones appealed to Governor Shannon 
for militia aid in executing processes already procured. Wattles 
thus confused the issue. A warrant for Wood, secured by Jones, 
as sheriff of Douglas county, would have issued from a justice of 
the peace court, and would have occupied the same legal status as 
the justice warrant he already had for Branson, who had been 
rescued by force from his custody. A warrant from the U. S. 
District Court would have been served by the U. S. marshal, 
not by the sheriff of Douglas county. An appeal from the justice 
court, either by Branson or by Wood, would have gone to the 
U. S. District Court, Justice Lecompte presiding, and if decided 
adversely, would have gone eventually to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
A united Free-State effort could have forced the issue to the em- 
barrassment of the Pierce administration and of the federal judicial 
system. For reasons best known to himself and Free-State leaders, 
Wattles confused the issue at this point and later. 

The events of the Wakarusa war were related by Wattles in some 
detail; and casually, among the military companies that rallied to 
the aid of Lawrence, a mention was made that “old Capt. John 
Brown and his four sons came with arms and ammunition.” In 
chapter 18, dealing with the peace treaty of Saturday, December 
8, the public announcement was recounted, along with Shannon’s 
and Lane’s speeches, then: 

Old Capt. Brown made a short address, hoping the people would listen to no 
concessions to the bogus laws. 

General Robinson assured the people that no concessions had been made.— 
With his assurance the people retired, but were dissatisfied that they could not 
know the terms of the treaty, which for prudential reasons were for a time 
withheld. 

During the night a rumor spread that the Missourians had broken 
the truce and were going to attack Lawrence. Governor Shannon 
was induced to authorize Robinson and Lane to take measures to 
defend themselves. Wattles told the story without any hint about 
the ugly charge made, that the whole threat of attack was a hoax 
perpetrated upon the governor to secure the military authorization. 
But Wattles related in some detail, and in another setting, the un- 
explained issue of a test case at court: “On Sunday [December 9], 
by agreement of the parties, Samuel C. Smith, and Samuel F. Tap- 
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pan, Jr., were arrested by ‘Sheriff Jones, and taken to Lecompton.” 
These particular men were not rescuers of Branson, but joined the 
rescue party afterwards, which Wattles said made them of secondary 
importance. The purpose was “to carry the whole of the ruffian 
proceedings in Kansas before the United States [Supreme] Court. 
.” The prisoners were examined Monday before a justice of 
the peace, but did not give bail. Instead they 

insisted on an immediate trial. This was during the regular term of Court. 
Judge Lecompte being indisposed, did not make his appearance, and the Court 


was adjourned over. Hugh Hutchinson, Jones and two others of the rescuers 


were arrested and examined and admited to bail. . . . Smith and Tappan 
were retained until 22d of Dec., when they were released on parole of honor 
for three months. At the expiration of that time, all the prisoners appeared 
before Lecompte, and their cases were postponed until the next term of Court, 
since which nothing has been done about it. 

As the laws were not valid, according to Free-State theory, Wattles 
concluded that “Judge Lecompte by suffering the cases to go by, and 
hundreds of others like them, performed the most commendable 
deed of his life. In fact the only one in Kansas which can be 
looked upon with approbation.” 

Wattles’ commentary is confusing. If the arrests were made by 
consent of the parties in order to provide test cases, then prompt 
prosecution of the cases would further that end, while indefinite 
postponement served to defeat that Free-State purpose. Was not 
Wattles’ personal view of policy confusing his writing of history? 
The verdict just recorded appeared in chapter 19 of Wattles’ history, 
and was printed October 17, 1857, after the Free-State men had 
voted for the territorial legislature and captured it. With this suc- 
cess to their credit, the debate was in progress over the next step. 
The course Wattles took in writing about December, 1855, has the 
appearance at least of reflecting his ultra Free-State position of non- 
co-operation, in other words, refusing to vote or otherwise recognize 
the territorial government October-December, 1857. It was upon 
this issue as applied to the Lecompton officer election of January 4, 
1858, that Wattles and G. W. Brown quarreled, in December, 1857, 
and in consequence of which Wattles abandoned the completion of 
the history. 

The chapter on the “Sack of Lawrence” was the last one printed, 
but in this Wattles continued his formula that its destruction was de- 
termined upon in secret Missouri conclave. In order to save them- 
selves from harm, however, the method decided upon by the plotters, 
according to Wattles, was for the United States officers to institute 
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legal proceedings. “In harmony with this arrangement the Grand 
Jury of the U. S. Court at Lecompton found bills of indictment 
against the Free-State Hotel, the Herald of Freedom, and the Kansas 
Free State, published at Lawrence.” 1° 

The next chapter of the “complete history” should have told the 
story of the Pottawatomie massacre. The manner of telling of that 
crime would have revealed more fully Wattles’ personal views on 
the policy conflicts within the Free-State party. But the Wattles 
answer was not given in that manner. He was committed to the 
ultra position and to making southeastern Kansas history of 1858, 
along with James Montgomery and John Brown, and writing it in 
blood, rather than writing in ink, the history of 1856. 


FICTION 


One of the books of 1856 was a novel by an unidentified author, 
Western Border Life; or What Fanny Hunter Saw and Heard in 
Kansas and Missouri. In 1859 the Herald of Freedom printed 
another work that pretended to be fiction, “The Jay-Hawker; a Tale 
of Southern Kansas,” by P. P. Fowler. If the first book is called 
historical fiction, without much history, the latter may be labeled 
fictionized history with very little fiction. The leading characters, 
Gerrit Smith, of New York, John Brown, Jim Lane, James Mont- 
gomery, William A. Phillips, Richard J. Hinton, and others, were 
thinly disguised. These men were charged with plotting the 
southeastern Kansas border war, and with designs to involve the 
whole country. This was written and published prior to the Har- 
pers Ferry affair. Although overdrawn, the main lines of the story 
were remarkably suggestive as a forewarning of events to come.'? 
A book edition of “The Jay-Hawker” was promised but was not forth- 
coming. Also, the author promised another tale, “The Forest 
Flower,” to cover the first part of Kansas history. This also failed 
to materialize. Among other things, financial difficulties overtook 
G. W. Brown, and his Herald of Freedom expired at the end of the 
year 1859, and with it, any possibility of these publications appear- 
ing as books. 

THE Conspracy ForMuLA 


These early attempts at the history of Kansas had much in com- 
mon. Both Phillips and Wattles used the formula of a secret con- 
spiracy, but differed in emphasis upon the origin. Phillips preferred 


16. For a critical discussion of this false charge, see James C. Malin, “Judge Lecompte 


and the ‘Sack of Lawrence,” May 21, 1856,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 20 ( August, 
November, 1953), pp. 465-494, 553-597. 

17. The present author has prepared an annotated edition of “The Jay-Hawker” for 
publication, along with essays related to the theme. 
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charges against Missouri, while Wattles assigned to the slave-hold- 
ing states the first responsibility. Neither gave much attention to 
Douglas, except to charge insincerity. The secret-plot formula is a 
well-known stereotype of resistance movements and whether or not 
they had convinced themselves of its truth, it was an effective propa- 
ganda device. That it was completely out of character did not seem 
to concern these writers. The history of the slave states, including 
Missouri, is a vivid revelation of the inability of those states, or of 
their people, to unite upon any plan of action and execute it ac- 
cording to a schedule. The unanimity, the precision of planning 
and execution attributed by the antislavery writers just could not 
have happened, secret or otherwise. The undisciplined individual- 
ism of the people concerned had become almost proverbial. An in- 
timate knowledge of western Missouri people amply documents the 
conflict of opinion and action, as well as inaction. The composition 
and cultural outlook of western Missouri people were little different 
from the rank and file of those who settled in Kansas from the Ohio 
valley both north and south of the Ohio river—antislavery and anti- 
Negro so long as the two could be linked together. If these two 
features were separated, then differences appeared; some would be- 
come Proslavery as the next best alternative, and only with reluc- 
tance would any but the more ultra antislavery men accept the free 
Negro among them.'* 

The Free-State writers made another tactical blunder of major 
proportions in picturing Missourians and Proslavery men generally 
as stupid, whisky-soaked ruffians and illiterates. In the first place 
the quantity of whisky allegedly drunk could not have been avail- 
able to so many, nor transported under the conditions described. 
The people in question included a fair share of men of ability as 
well as of education. Secondly, in this caricature, the Free-State 
writers did antislavery men a disservice, because there was no honor 
or evidence of superiority in victory over such debauched and de- 
graded opponents as they were represented to be. Excesses in the 
use of liquor were altogether too prevalent among Free-State men 
as well as among Proslavery men. A larger number of men on both 
sides than has been generally admitted were men of talents whose 
careers were blighted by the fact that they were alcoholics. That 
was a type of slavery that was not peculiar to one party alone. 
Neither would it be safe to generalize that the proportion was 
larger in one party than in the other. 


18. Tames C. Malin, John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six (Philadelphia, Amer n 
Philosophical Society, 1942), ch. 25; The Nebraska Question, 1852-1854 (Lawrei l 
chs. 14-16. 
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Irresponsible name calling was a conspicuous characteristic of 
the people of the 1850's, as well as of the 1950's, especially where 
controversial questions were concerned. Slavery aroused emotions 
more violently than any other aspect of the Kansas question. Any 
difference of opinion was likely to be expressed by classifying and 
labeling the opponent with the offensive names, Abolitionist or 
Proslavery, regardless of the truth of the matter. Not all Northern- 
ers were Abolitionists, nor all Southerners Proslavery Fire-eaters. 
In fact, the great majority occupied some one of a variety of posi- 
tions between those extremes. Many were not concerned one way 
or the other about slavery, and were interested only in being left 
alone to pursue their own interests. 

Another very large group, possibly if not probably the largest, 
occupied different shades of opinion best described as free white 
state 
end of the spectrum all who were not Proslavery Fire-eaters were 
Abolitionists. Likewise, to extremists at the antislavery-abolitionist 
end of the spectrum, all who did not share their ultra antislavery 
and pro-Negro sentiments were convicted of guilt by association and 
name calling as Proslavery. Quantitatively the Northerners were 
more guilty than the Southerners because they wrote more books. 
These books about Kansas, and these early attempts at writing 
Kansas history, fixed the characteristic intemperate contemporary 
labels so firmly in the literature that they have not, even after a 





antislavery and anti-Negro. To extremists of the proslavery 


century, been replaced generally by more accurate and discriminat- 
ing usage. In fact, there are no words available that describe ac- 
curately the several shades of opinion. The names Antislavery, Pro- 
slavery, and Free-State, must always be used with the reservations 
and qualifications in mind that have just been described. 

Another aspect of the Kansas question associated with the con- 
spiracy formula was the charge that the action of congress in 
organizing the Indian country was sudden, taking the people of the 
states by surprise. In this allegation, Phillips and Wattles were 
again doing their cause a disservice. This action upon organization 
of the territories was not taken suddenly, and to represent it in that 
light was to reflect adversely upon knowledge of contemporary 
affairs on the part of the public, if not also upon public intelligence. 
Possibly this inference that Eastern antislavery men in particular 
were ill-informed about Western matters was more truthful than 
was comfortable to admit, but neither author intended to make such 
a confession. Of course, there was nothing sudden about the organi- 
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> of zation of Nebraska, a proposal that had been agitated under that 
rere name for ten years. Even the question of division was not new— 
ions the creation of two or more territories had been suggested, and the 
Any eventual creation of two or more states out of the area had been 
and taken for granted. Furthermore, the application of the principle of 
t or popular sovereignty had been discussed extensively for at least two 
ern- years.’® 
ters. THE POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY CONTROVERSY 
sn Both Phillips and Wattles were representing popular sovereignty 
pe as a fraud. The method of argument was to use as the standard of 
measurement an extreme theoretical definition of sovereignty as an 
absolute. Except for purposes of systematic argument about pure 
= theory, conducted by political scientists or philosophers, no one 
would have subscribed for a moment to such a concept of absolute 
sie sovereignty. In the evolution of international law, publicists had 
7 recognized the practical limitations upon sovereignty, that must sub- 
— sist within the family of nations. These realistic principles of juris- 
we, prudence were accepted as commonplace. Furthermore, according 
and to any theory of compact within the federal union, the several states 
— were subject to limitations upon their sovereignty as the price of 
Oks. union. The Northwest Territory was claimed originally by the 
hing states and ceded to the general government as common property. 
many. The conditions under which the area was held made politically im- 
eke possible the relinquishment by congress of all control. Additional 
inat- land had been acquired by purchase or other means. The relations 
ind of congress to these new areas followed in general terms the same 
Pro- pattern. Congress could not grant, withhold, or relinquish power 
aa it did not have. These facts imposed practical limitations upon any 
discussion of sovereignty and government either in the states or 
aard territories. In this perspective, the theoretical discussions of sover- 
7 eignty as an absolute were tactical and diversionary. Oniy by con- 
the fusing the issues could the squatter sovereignty of the Compromise 
eats measures of 1850 and of the Kansas-Nebraska act be made to appear 
tion as something sinister. Neither Phillips nor Wattles were advocating 
that the actual adoption of the principle of absolute sovereignty as ap- 
rary plied to the territories. Quite the contrary. 
nce. Douglas was not a systematic or theoretical thinker. During the 
vular early 1850’s no one else came forward with an effective exposition 
than of squatter sovereignty. Possibly no one dared to undertake it be- 
such cause the Democratic party was too badly divided upon the basic 
and 19. Malin, The Nebraska Question, 1852-1854. 
. 15—4663 
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issues. John C. Calhoun’s doctrine of state rights was the ablest 
literature on political theory produced in the mid-19th century 
America. The Douglas doctrine and the Calhoun doctrine were 
incompatible. Furthermore, the controversy over the Douglas bill 
in congress demonstrated that formidable minorities in the party 
were committed to the theory of the complete power of congress 
over the territories, although the Northern and Southern extremists 
took opposite positions about what action congress should take on 
the subject of slavery there. 

Thomas H. Benton compared the territories to minor children, 
and the general government to the parent. According to that simile, 
admission to statehood was equivalent to coming of age and control 
of their own households. Under these circumstances, the least said 
about the theoretical aspects of squatter sovereignty the better for 
Democratic party unity. The Republicans, accordingly, adopted 
as their theory of warfare that the best defense is attack. By keeping 
always on the offensive, and being out of power, no opportunity 
was given for effective counter-attacks, and therefore they were not 
called upon to explain their own position—one less favorable to self- 
government in the territories than the Douglas doctrine of popular 
sovereignty. The Republican position stood upon the absolute 
power of congress over the territories, and that it should be used to 
prohibit the extension of slavery even against the consent of the 
governed. 

At the practical or history-making level there were aspects of these 
controversies that require some analysis. To be objective, the same 
tests must be applied impartially to ali participants. Rezardiess 
of the principle of popular sovereignty as a political theory, the 
pioneer settling-in process had always involved a conflict of interest 
between early and later comers. Primarily, the controversies related 
to possession and eventual ownership of particular pieces of land. 
But, in any case, the outcome of such land-claim contests was related 
to the matter of political control which fell into the hands of the 
successful claimants. Those controversies date back to British 
colonial history. One outcome of that prolonged controversy had 
been the enactment in 1841 of the pre-emption act, supposedly in 
the interest of first comers. Even in that perspective, much the 
same questions arose as later plagued the proponents of popular 
sovereignty as a self-government formula. How could right of early 
comers be determined; what constituted a right; could rights be 
transferred; was actual and continuous residence necessary; was 
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declaration of intent, either without or coupled with some token 
overt act, all that was necessary? Organized action to circumvent 
the laws was commonplace. Although these questions about the 
land system had been pending for more than a century under British 
and under American political control, no satisfactory answers had 
been provided. Abuses in the operations of the land disposal 
system were primary and continuous. 

The first Emigrant Aid Company party arrived on the site which 
became Lawrence on August 1, 1854. This little group organized an 
association and attempted to monopolize their advantage as first 
comers against the more numerous second party which arrived a 
few days later. Also, they had marked claims for friends who were 
coming later. The second party being the more numerous, how- 
ever, compelled the first party to disgorge, to cancel alleged claim 
rights of friends who had not arrived, and to admit them (the second 
party) upon an equal basis. Close upon the heels of the first two 
parties came a third, but the first two were strong enough to stand 
out against the admission of the third party on an equal basis. John 
Doy, a member of the first party nursed his grievance against the 
later parties, and in his pamphlet, published in 1860, declared: 
“Thus we were for the first time cheated in Kansas.” Yet, by his 
own admission, Doy was not a first comer, but bought out a claimant 
already on the ground.*° 

Some early comers to the Lawrence town site refused to sell out or 
to yield possession to the later comers, the Emigrant Aid Company 
parties. This situation precipitated controversy that took on the 
color of a proslavery-antislavery conflict and was made to appear as 
a phase in the Missouri conspiracy formula so widely publicized by 
Phillips and other antislavery writers. 

In terms of political control of the territory, the same basic issues 
were at stake in the continuous chain of newer comers. At what 
point could this continuous turnover of population be “frozen” for 
purposes of determining the character of its institutions? Phillips 
declined to commit himself about the number necessary. Each new 
annual legislature should produce theoretically a different answer, 
and the adoption of a constitution, together with an application for 
statehood, did not either sanctify the decision contained in it, nor 
immobilize the composition of the population to be governed. The 
changes in institutions would be numerous and continuous until the 
population was relatively stabilized. Yet, even then, changes would 


20. John Doy, The Narrative of John Doy, of Lawrence, Kansas, pp. 8-10. 
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always be introduced in consequence of the introduction of new 
cultural technology. In a practical sense, the so-called doctrine of 
“popular sovereignty” made little difference in the basic issues. The 
parties to the Kansas controversy were inconsistent in their applica- 
tion of “principles,” either to the land question or to government, 
and each appealed to “principles” in such a manner as to afford a 
show of justification for his own side in each particular controversy. 

To mid-20th century historians the emphasis here upon the prin- 
ciples of government in relation to the theory and practice of popular 
sovereignty may appear strange and disproportionate. But in the 
perspective of the source materials, in contrast with the traditional 
mode of writing American history, this emphasis is only a return 
to the realities of the 1850’s. Again and again the editors and speech 
makers expounded the matter, even though usually in the form of a 
vicious circular logic controlled by political prejudice. At times, 
however, someone struck out independently. 


THE CHANGE OF 1857: NATIONALISM 


The change that came over Kansas territory and the Kansas ques- 
tion in the states after 1857 was fundamental to both local and na- 
tional history. Probably it is reflected more accurately and basically 
in the changed characteristics of Kansas books than has been appre- 
ciated. 

In Kansas, after the October, 1857, election of a territorial legisla- 
ture by Free-State men, the basic question of slavery had been 
settled, although neither side was willing to accept the verdict 
of popular sovereignty in action and rest its case. The Kansas 
agitation had proved too potent a propaganda weapon at the 
federal level for either to be willing to forego its perpetuation. 
More than ever, that is, more even than in the presidential campaign 
of 1856, Kansas was useful in politics at the federal-state level, which 
was rapidly crystallizing into an intolerant new spirit of national- 
ism fundamentally different from both state rights and federalism. 
Implicit in the new nationalism was the concept designated in the 
1850's by several terms, the chief of those used by the opposition 
probably being the “consolidated state” or the “imperial state.” The 
full significance of the more general usage during the 1850's of the 
words nation and national escaped general notice then, by contem- 
poraries, and since, by historians. But in any case, the more im- 
portant fact is not the words used, but the substance, the crystallizing 
spirit of nationalism in the modern Western European sense, which 
infused a new meaning even into the old words. Of course, this 
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process had been a long time in the making, and Webster had given 
it theoretical expression, but the culminating steps moved swiftly. 

Possibly the most potent and tangible but little recognized factor 
in precipitating this new spirit of nationalism, was the nativist move- 
ment throughout the federation, irrespective of the presence or 
absence of slavery. Native-born Americans against foreign immi- 
grants and foreign influence! Anglo-Saxons against other races, 
including the Negro! Nativism was both political and nonpolitical 
in a party sense. At any rate, the power of nativism has not been 
adequately evaluated. It was nonpolitical before it became a politi- 
cal party, and was probably more potent in that form than when 
it organized as a political party. Nativist organizations enlisted both 


Whigs and Democrats as members. The very nature of the empha- 
sis, when the American or Know-Nothing party was launched as 
a rival of the Whigs and Democrats, is important, because the party 
placed nativism above the slavery question. When, in 1856, the 


American party split on the slavery question and the Northern wing 
went into the new Republican party, the nationalistic sentiment pre- 
vailing in the Southern wing of the party was not destroyed, only 
diverted to a different channel. The ensuing controversy obscured 
the nationalistic character of Southern sentiment. There has been 
much confusion on this point, compounded by terminology. The 
nationalism which is the subject of the present discussion is an 
emotional attachment to the United States as a nation, and not to a 
Southern nationalism, or a sectional nationalism separate or distinct 
from the common heritage. Yet, it is true also that many who 
went into the Confederate States of America were firmly convinced 
that they were devoted to the preservation of the true American 
nationalism, and that it was being perverted or destroyed by the 
North. Anyone who would understand the decade of the 1850's 
must somehow fit the Kansas question into this large and complex 
pattern of developments. 

Locally, the southeastern Kansas war perpetuated the tradition of 
“Bleeding Kansas.” “Nationally,” the Dred Scott case, the Lecomp- 
ton constitution in congress, and the Lincoln-Douglas debates raised 
to the federal level the dispute over federal power in the territories. 
Yet, what territory after 1857, even Kansas, was really debatable ex- 
cept to partisans, bent on making political capital? The Indian ter- 
ritory might be opened, New Mexico admitted, and Texas sub- 
divided to provide more free states. But north of Kansas, there was 
no reasonable possibility of a slave state. In Utah, the issue was 
Mormonism. Why all the agitation, ostensibly, about Kansas, where 
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the issue was really settled, and about slavery in the remaining ter- 
ritories? There was more, much more involved than meets the eye, 

The theoretical debate over the power of congress in the terri- 
tories, carried on in the Lincoln-Douglas debates, in the newspapers 
and magazines during 1858 and 1859, and in congress, so far as it 
could apply to any future territory, was primarily a theoretical dis- 
cussion in a vacuum. It was in the nature of a post-mortem; an 
attempt to formalize or systematize thought after the event. That 
was the meaning of the Harper’s Magazine article of Douglas in 
1859, and of the book by S. G. Fisher, The Law of the Territories 
Two possible contingencies, however, might inject a new life and 
reality into the dead theory; an antislavery drive into the country 
south of 36° 30’, or the annexation of new territory. Does the consti- 
tution follow the flag into contiguous territory or overseas? But 
barring such new developments, the only fruit these abstract dis- 
cussions could bear was a consolidation of thought about the nature 
of the general government under the swelling, intolerant force of 
nationalism, which was overriding both state rights and federalism. 
Douglas and popular sovereignty, as applied to local self-govern- 
ment, were on the losing side of that issue. As the Civil War demon- 
strated, the national idea, a national popular sovereignty and the 
issues identified with its dominant majority, possessed the power to 
enforce that national idea. Thus not only local self-government and 
state rights, but federalism were marked for liquidation. 

Tue Harvest or Hate 

An effect of the Phillips formula, “The conquest of Kansas by Mis- 
souri, and her allies,” was to produce a bountiful harvest of hate. In 
the southeastern Kansas border warfare, it helped to make history. 
The “antislavery” Kansans were the aggressors against the so-called 
“proslavery” party and Missouri. Revenge, not freedom, became 
dominant, and the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 removed ap- 
parently all inhibitions. In the writing of Kansas history, the Phil- 
lips formula is still, after a century, a major characteristic, although 
somewhat modified by other factors. The period of Kansas history 
prior to 1857 was one of an enforced unity, the necessity of a united 
front. Controversies among Free-State men existed in full measure, 
but were suppressed or played down by the propaganda literature. 
The “enemy” at the time was the so-called Proslavery “conquerer.” 
These facts are basic to the interpretation of the situation as history 
and to an understanding of the contemporary “double-talk.” Also, 
that enforced unity of a public front belies the claim of the Free- 
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State party to an overwhelming majority of the actual settlers in Kan- 
sas prior to 1857. Had they possessed a clear majority they should 
have forced the issue of political control. 

In 1857, and later, the situation was different. Free-State popula- 
tion was unquestionably in the majority numerically, and there was 
no longer any valid reason (only an excuse) for them not to assume 
the dominant position, politically, in the Lecompton constitution 
movement. The primary thing that stood in their way was their 
own shortsightedness, selfishness, and factional jealousies over which 
Free-State men should contro]. What the situation amounted to 
was that the Free-State men preferred to perpetuate their precious 
grievance of being a conquered province of Missouri, to asserting 
themselves and to taking control, but with the hazard to each faction 
that an opposing faction or combination of Free-State factions would 
govern them. In other words, they preferred to be governed by 
alleged Proslavery men than by opposing factions of Free-State men. 
Fowler's fictionalized history, “The Jay-Hawker,” exposed important 
aspects of the factional Free-State civil war. 

The issue of the abandonment of the Topeka state government 
during 1857-1858, and of the Free-State political party organization 
in early 1859, each in turn precipitated a controversy over the rela- 
tive effectiveness of rival policies, and over personal honors and 
credits for making Kansas free. Of course, the assumption upon 
which all such argument turned was the unproved formula that with- 
out the Kansas crusade, Kansas would have been a slave state. But 
these Kansans of the late 1850's were still engaged primarily in mak- 
ing, not writing, history, and these quarrels of 1857, 1858, and 1859 
were more a part of the substance of history than a phase in the 
writing of history. The vicious second Kansas civil war, the one 
over credits and honors, did not break out into a “shooting war” 
until the late 1870's, and the 1880's. The day of the united front in 
the presence of the conquering Missourians and their allies was then 
past, and the old settlers were free to fight that war without restric- 
tions or inhibitions. 











Bypaths of Kansas History 
No Corres Break 1n 1855! 
John Calhoun, surveyor general of Kansas and Nebraska in 1854- 


1858, laid down the following rules for his office in Wyandotte (now 
a part of Kansas City, Kan.): 


RULES 


To be observed in the Surveyor General’s Office 
Office hours from 8% A. M. to 4% P. M. with one hour’s intermis- 
sion at noon, and if necessary to keep up the work, one hour may 
be required in addition to the foregoing time. 
Each clerk will be requested to report himself daily at the time 
of commencing and leaving work giving the precise time. 
No clerk will be allowed to absent himself from his desk unless it 
is indispensably necessary during office hours, without first asking 
and obtaining leave therefor. 
No clerk having his work in one room will be allowed to spend 
any more time in the other room than is actually necessary in 
order to transact his business there. 
No visitors will be admitted into the draughtsman’s room with- 
out permission. 
No smoking will be allowed in either room during office hours. 
No reading of books or newspapers during office hours. 
No clerk having his duties assigned him will be allowed to trans- 
fer his work to any other clerk without permission. 
Any Books, Maps or papers taken from the files must be returned 
to their proper places by the persons using them. 
It is expected that every gentleman in the office will cheerfully 
share with me in the responsibilities due the Government. 
SurvVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE J. CALHOUN 
Wyanportrt, Dec. 15, 1855 Sur. Gen’l. 
The rules were copied on pp. 1 and 2 of the surveyor general’s 
“Private Account Book,” now in the archives of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 


CurisTMAS IN 1860 
From the Topeka Tribune, December 29, 1860. 


Whatever ideas our Eastern brethren may have formed as to the manner 
in which we “acorn-fed and bark-clothed” people of Kansas would celebrate 
Christmas this year, it is nevertheless a fact that so far as our observation ex- 
tends it was not observed, either as a matter of choice or necessity, as a day 
of fasting in Topeka. So far from this was the case that we venture the opinion 
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that the day in this city will long be remembered by most of our people as one 
rendered socially pleasant and delightful, and so far as the “good things” were 
concerned, so little below the time-honored standard of christmas sumptuousness 
and epicurean indulgence as to lessen in no perceivable de gree the conviviality, 
fire-side mirth and general good feeling peculiar to christmas day in a christian 
land. The presence of sleighing, the bright, mellow sun-shine, the anager 
of the speedy admission of Kansas as a sovereign State, the strong hope of a 
future crowned with Heaven’s richest blessings and earth’s abundance in this 
our adopted land, the absence of famine, plague or unusual disease, and the 
general good health and spirits of our citizens, altogether combined to render 
it a cheerful, happy day, around which will linger in our recollections the most 
fond and welcome memories. 

It was a day long to be remembered by the printers of the Tribune Office. 
For two long, weary years had their labors been without cessation, but upon 
that day—that Christmas day—no “clicking of the types” broke the stillness of 
our office, or “clanking of the press” proclaimed to the passers-by that “the 
print-shop was at home.” Vainly, upon that day, did exasperated creditors 
wait for the latch string at our door. So far as we were personally concerned 
we remained the guest of the sharer of our social, domestic bliss, and partook 
of her hospitality, while the sharer of our pecuniary trial and sorrows wandered 
away to the pleasant village of Tecumseh and was there kindly taken in and 
cared for by our friend, E. B. Smith, Esq., and his excellent lady. Thus, the 
day and the eve passed pleasantly away. 


—— > 


No “Curnernc Vines” HERE 
From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, May 1, 1873. 


The Wathena Reporter says women get off the cars as they go through 
Brown county, without troubling the conductor to halt the train. One lady who 
wanted to go to town lately, was fifteen minutes behind time, but set out on 
foot with the determination to catch the train, and did so after traveling a couple 
of miles. She maintained a steady trot the entire distance, and was almost 
out of breath when she reached the train, but displayed her womanly courage 
by bouncing upon the platform and into the car without waiting for “any man” 
to politely hand her in. 


EMPporiA AS DESCRIBED BY A NEIGHBOR 


From the Garden City Paper, July 10, 1879. 

The El Dorado Press says that Emporia is getting to be one of the best towns 
in Kansas. They have a daily newspaper, nine whisky saloons, three railroads, 
a church festival once a week, one street lamp, two drays, a democratic street 
sprinkler, and thirteen fellows in jail. 














Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Early Marshall county history was the subject of an article in the 
Frankfort Index, June 17, 1954. Included were brief histories of 
Marysville, Blue Rapids, Axtell, and Beattie. 


Included in John Watson’s “See Kansas” series in the Wichita 
Evening Eagle in recent months were: “Buffalo Bill Cody Camped 
at Natural Bridge Located Under Stone Arch East of Arkansas City,” 
June 17, 1954; “Gunmen of Old West Once Fought Fierce Battles to 
Death on Streets of Cattle-Town Caldwell,” July 15; “Sod House 
Standing on Colby Fairgrounds Recalls Hardships Undergone by 
Pioneers to Make Homes,” July 22; “Fort Riley Hall Stands as Me- 
morial to Heroic Gen. Jonathan Wainwright,” August 26; and “Iowa 
Sac and Fox Mission Museum [at Highland] Stands on One of State’s 
Most Historic Sites,” September 2. 

A biographical sketch of John Taggart, by Frank Ferris, was 
printed in the Nortonville News, June 18, 1954. One of the town’s 
earliest settlers, Taggart opened a store at Nortonville in 1872. 

Articles of a historical nature have continued to appear in the 
Hays Daily News and Ellis County News. Included in recent num- 
bers of the Daily; News were: “Business Growth of Hays City Rapid 
During Early Years,” June 20, 1954; “Birthday of Old Fort Hays,” 
June 22; “Indians Camped on Big Creek Threatened Attack on 
Hays” and “There Were Good Women as Well as Bad in Early 
Days of Hays City,” a biographical sketch of Anna M. Wilson, June 
27; “German Settlers Worked Hard on Arrival in Ellis County,” July 
4; “[Charles F. Chase] Tells of Battling Indians on the Plains of 
Western Kansas,” July 11; “Custer’s Island Is Really Buzzard’s Is- 
land and Not Camp of Custer at All,” July 25; “It Took a Lot of 
Talking to Get Flour Mill for Hays,” and “Massacre of Six Germain 
Sisters West of Ellis One of Worst Indian Atrocities,” August 15; 
“First Electric Street Lights Installed Here Fifty-Five Years Ago,” 
August 22; and “Hickok Was Marshal at Abilene Two Years After 
Leaving Hays,” September 5. Articles in the Ellis County News 
included: the article on German settlers in Ellis county, July 8; 
Chase’s story of Indian battles on the plains, July 15; ““Boys’ Ruled 
Hays in 1900 and Did Good Job of It,” August 5; the article on the 
Hays flour mill, August 19; and the article on “Wild Bill” Hickok as 
marshal of Abilene, September 9. 
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Readers are taken for a tour of old Fort Larned by Frank Kelley 
in his article “Custer’s Ghost Still Haunts Ft. Larned,” in the Hutch- 
inson News-Herald, June 20, 1954. The fort was established in 1859 
and was first called Camp Alert. On June 27 the News-Herald 
printed an article on Fort Dodge by Paul Murphy. The post, 
founded in 1864, is now the site of the Kansas Soldier's Home and 
the Mother Bickerdyke Annex. 


Historical articles of interest to Kansans published in recent issues 
of the Kansas City ( Mo.) Star included: “Kirwin, Kas., Ending 83rd 
Year, Is Again Solomon Valley Key,” June 20, 1954; “A Kansan’s 
[John J. Vanier of Salina] 75-Dollar-A-Month Job Grew Into Cattle 
Empire,” by John Alexander, August 1; “Town of Atchison and 
Editor Ed Howe, ‘Sage of Potato Hill,’ Grew Up Together,” by 
Charles Arthur Hawley, August 7; “Fame and Near Disgrace in 
Strange Life Story of Col. John M. Chivington,” a biographical 
sketch of the first master of Kansas’ first Masonic lodge, by Floyd S. 
Ecord, August 10; and “Saga of John Brown to Be Seen in Kansas 
Pageant [in Osawatomie],” by John Alexander, September 19. Ar- 
ticles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Descendant of Coro- 
nado [Don Alonso Cotoner y Cotoner of Mallorca] Takes Pride in 
400-Year-Old Bond With Kansas,” by Jonathan M. Dow, July 21; 
“Freemasonry in Kansas Started the Year Present State Became a 
Territory in 1854,” by John Edward Hicks, August 10, “Buffalo 
Slaughter Shameful Tragedy of American Greed and Wastefulness,” 
a review of Mari Sandoz’s The Buffalo Hunters, by Leslie D. Polk, 
September 1; and “Pencil of Traveling Artist Adds Appeal to Kansas 
Historic Lore,” a review of Margaret Whittemore’s Historic Kansas: 
A Centenary Sketchbook, by Theodore M. O’Leary, September 8. 

“Early Days in Valley Falls,” is the title of a weekly series by E. J. 
Stewart, Rogers, Ark., which began in the Valley Falls Vindicator, 
June 23, 1954. Stewart is a native of Valley Falls. 

A four-column history of the area around Hammer cemetery in 
Lincoln county, by Arthur J. Stanley, appeared in the Lincoln Sen- 
tinel-Republican, July 1, 1954. John Blount was reported to be the 
first settler, arriving in 1869. 

On July 1, 1954, the Johnson County Democrat, Olathe, published 
a brief history of Gardner by Mrs. Arthur Pearce. The town was 
platted in 1857. 


Included in the centennial issue of the Perry Mirror, July 8, 1954, 
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were an article on the history of Perry by Raymond Gieseman, sev- 
eral other short historical articles, and pictures of early Perry. 


Fort Scott’s historic Carroll Plaza was the subject of an article in 
the Pittsburg Headlight, July 10, 1954, and the Pittsburg Sun, July 
11. The plaza was the center of the military fortifications estab- 
lished in 1842. The Fort Scott Lions club recently erected a sign at 
the entrance, giving some of the fort’s history. A biographical sketch 
of Grant Whitlock, 91-year-old McCune resident, was published in 
the Sun, July 11, and the Headlight, July 12. 


In 1874 the first Catholic church was built at Kimeo, Washington 
county, according to an article on the history of St. Michael’s church 
in the Greenleaf Sentinel, July 15, 1954. Work on the present build- 
ing commenced in 1904. 


Some of Jamestown’s early history was printed in the Jamestown 
Optimist, July 29, 1954. Although a post office served the area from 
1871, the town was not incorporated until 1883. A short article on 
the Mill bridge, near Jamestown, appeared in the same issue. 

A history of the St. Boniface Catholic church of Sharon was pub- 
lished in four installments in the Kiowa News, July 29, August 5, 12, 
19, 1954. Formation of the church began in 1904 when the Rev. 
Patrick Maloney arranged for Mass to be said at the Otto Winter 
home. 


An article by Fayette Rowe on the notorious Kate Bender and her 
family was published in The Modern Light, Columbus, July 29, 
1954, the Coffeyville Daily Journal, August 1, and the Oswego Demo- 
crat, August 18. Known as the “Bloody” Benders, the family lured 
travelers into their home on the Fort Scott-Independence trail and 
murdered them. The fate of the Benders, after the discovery of their 
crime, is still a mystery. 

Articles in the Bulletin of the Shawnee County Historical Society, 
Topeka, August, 1954, were: “Local History in the Making—1953,” 
by Earl Ives; “What Became of the Fountain [Used in the Kansas 
Building at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, 1876]?” by 
Nancy Veale Galloway; Part 1 of “Topeka and the Emigrant Aid 
Company,” by Russell K. Hickman; another installment of George 
A. Root’s “Chronology of Shawnee County”; and a continuation of 
Charlotte McLellan’s “Potwin Place People.” 


Names of Kansas counties which have been changed or have dis- 
appeared were discussed by F. J. Cloud in the Kingman Journal, 
August 10, 1954. 
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Lane county, created by the legislature in 1873, which was first 
settled in 1878 and organized in 1886, was the subject of a series 
compiled by Mrs. Elmer Johnson and Nolen Yates, beginning in the 
Dighton Herald, August 11, 1954. 

Centennial editions were published by the Marysville newspapers 
August 12, 1954, 72 pages by the Marshall County News and 76 
pages by the Advocate. City and county histories, stories on the 
birth and expansion of the city’s institutions, organizations, and 
business firms, and articles on the industry and agriculture of the 
area made up the editions. Marysville’s centennial celebration was 
held August 17-19. 

Lawrence history, as illustrated by a display in the Weaver De- 
partment store in Lawrence before and during the city’s centennial 
celebration, September 23-28, was described by Ruth E. Love in 
the Lawrence Journal-World, August 14, 1954. 


A story on the Alexander Gardner collection of Kansas pictures 
in the Kansas State Historical Society, by Frank Madson, Jr., ap- 
peared in the Wichita Beacon, August 22, 1954. The pictures— 
approximately 150—were made in 1867. Several were reproduced 
with the article. 


Fayette Rowe, Columbus, reviewed the history of the Cherokee 
county county-seat war in the Joplin (Mo.) Globe, August 22, 1954, 
and the Girard Press, August 26. Baxter Springs built a courthouse 
early in the 1870's in an effort to become the county seat, but it was 
never occupied by the county offices, as Columbus won the fight. 


The Council Grove Republican, August 24, 1954, published a his- 
torical sketch of the Diamond Springs community by Lenora Rude 
Drayer. Mrs. Drayer's grandfather, David Rude, was one of the 
earliest settlers in the area. 

A 24-page edition was published by the Mulvane News, August 
26, 1954, commemorating the 75th anniversary of the founding of 
Mulvane. The edition was “designed to portray some of the events 
of past years which have contributed to the development of the 
city, as well as to picture Mulvane as it is today.” 

The Argonia Argosy has continued to print regularly the series of 
historical reminiscences compiled by Frank Bealls. 

Installments of John S. Gilmore’s diary, 1867-1870, have continued 
to appear regularly in the Wilson County Citizen, Fredonia. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


Under the direction of their English teacher, Mrs. Louise Mc- 
Elroy, a group of high school students at Sedan have been engaged 
in writing historical articles on Chautauqua county subjects. Be- 
gun in January, 1954, the project has continued through the summer 
months. The themes won first place in the miscellaneous division of 
the contest for high school newspapers sponsored by the William 
Allen White School of Journalism, University of Kansas, in April. 
The Sedan Star-Times has published one of the stories almost every 
week. 

A reunion of the Dow Creek [Lyon county] community pioneers 
and their descendants was held in Emporia, June 20, 1954. One of 
the features of the program was the presentation of a history of the 
community by John A. Scheel. The history was printed in the Em- 
poria Gazette, June 22. 


Principal speaker at the Lyon County Historical Society’s July 4, 
1954, luncheon was Mrs. O. D. Lewis, Shawnee, Okla., a member 
of the Sac and Fox Indian tribe. 


Judge Karl Miller and Heinie Schmidt, Dodge City, were speakers 
at the organization of the Lane County Historical Society in Dighton, 
July 16, 1954. Officers elected at the meeting included: Mrs. Robert 
Jennison, president; Raymond Tillotson, vice-president; Mrs. Elmer 
Johnson, secretary; and Mrs. R. G. Mull, Sr., treasurer. Members 
of the board of directors are: Frank Vycital, Robert Jennison, Walter 
Herndon, Minnie Moomaw, Tillotson, Le Roy Allman, Mrs. Grant 
Hallbick, Mrs. William Shaffer, and A. L. Linden. 


Larry Yost was recently named president of Boot Hill Museum, 
Inc., Dodge City. Other new directors are: Gene Gurtner, vice- 
president; Don Young, Jr., secretary; and Warren Speakman, treas- 
urer. The museum is being operated by the Dodge City Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Added to the museum’s collection during 
the summer were an old Santa Fe locomotive and a large group of 
articles from the Rev. Andrew D. Shore, including old-time nickel- 
odians, guns, and many other antiques. 

New officers of the Douglas Historical Society were recently an- 
nounced as follows: Gladys Sherar, president; Walter Martin, vice- 
president; Emma Elder, secretary; Turia Bolington, reporter; and 
Viola Dennett, historian. The society’s museum was moved to new 
quarters during the summer. 
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George M. Miller was re-elected president of the Chase County 
Historical Society at the annual meeting in Cottonwood Falls, Sep- 
tember 4, 1954. Other officers chosen were: Henry Rogler, vice- 
president; Clint A. Baldwin, secretary; George T. Dawson, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Helen Austin, chief historian. Members appointed 
to the executive committee included: Mrs. Ruth Conner, chairman; 
Mrs. Ida M. Vinson, vice-chairman; Mrs. Austin, Minnie Norton, 
Ida Schneider, and Beatrice Hays. 


Olathe’s 56th annual Old Settlers’ reunion was held September 10, 
11, 1954. Joseph J. Hedrick, president of the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company of America and a native of Olathe, was the guest speaker 
on the Saturday afternoon program. Officers elected for next year 
were: Dale Dorst, president; C. A. Brink, vice-president; Mrs. Mil- 
dred Dorst, secretary; and Gene Breiner, treasurer. 

Downs published a 24-page historical pamphlet as a part of its 
75th anniversary celebration, July 28-31, 1954. The town was in- 
corporated December 17, 1879. 


The history of Wyandotte Lodge No. 3, A. F. & A. M., Kansas City, 
and biographical sketches of its early masters were recently pub- 
lished in a 48-page pamphlet in observance of the lodge’s cen- 
tennial. 


Two articles by Charles H. Dick were recently published by the 
Lawrence Outlook in a 34-page pamphlet under the title Territory 
Aflame, a survey of the Kansas situation in 1854-1856. The second 
article was a brief history of the Santa Fe trail and the towns, 
streams, and other points of interest along it. 

Pioneer's Mission—The Story of Lyman Copeland Draper, a 334- 
page volume by William B. Hesseltine, was published by the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin early in 1954. Draper, 1815-1891, 
was one of the founders, principal promoter, and for years secretary 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


A study of the organization and work of the Bureau of Catholic 
Indian Missions during President U. S. Grant’s Indian “Peace 
Policy,” by Peter J. Rahill, has been published by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in a 396-page volume entitled The Catholic 
Indian Missions and Grant's Peace Policy 1870-1884. It is No. 41 
in Studies in American Church History, published by the Catholic 
University of America and edited by Peter Guilday and John Tracy 


Ellis. 
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Life on the Santa Fe trail is re-created by John W. Tait in his 
recently published 268-page novel, Fighting Wagons to Santa Fe, 
The hardships and adventures of freighting on the plains, the 
Indians, outlaws, and other features of the trail’s history comprise 
the story. 


The escape of a slave in 1859 through the “underground railway” 
from Fort Scott to Canada is the theme of a novel by Leonard 
Nathan entitled A Wind Like a Bugle, published in 1954. 


Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies has been edited by Max 
L. Moorhead and recently republished in a 469-page volume by the 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. The book, first published 
in 1844, is Gregg’s personal narrative, describing the Southern Plains 
and giving an account of early Santa Fe trade. 


A 183-page description and history of the Oregon trail by Fred- 
erica B. Coons, is entitled The Trail to Oregon (Binfords & Mort, 
Portland, Ore., 1954). After taking an imaginary journey down the 
trail with the emigrants bound for Oregon, the reader is given a 
present-day itinerary for following the trail by automobile. 


The Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, recently published an 
attractive 379-page volume entitled Walam Olum or Red Score— 
The Migration Legend of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians. 
The “Walam Olum’” is the tribal chronicle of the Delaware Indians, 
relating their history from the creation to the coming of the white 
man to North America. Part one of the book contains this document 
and its translation; Part two consists of essays analyzing the “Walam 
Olum.” 
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